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PREFACE. 



Some account of the ancient Metropolitan See of 
St Andrews — once the Canterbury of Scotland, 
the scene of many memorable occurrences, the 
seat of a University, and the nursery of the Re- 
formation—may be thought deserving of attention 
in this age of general inquiry. 

By nothing was St Andrews so much distin- 
guished, from the ninth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as by its long line of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, among whom the sons and grandsons of 
our Scottish Kings did not disdain to rank them- 
selves. To an historical account of these prelates 
I have devoted a large, and I hope not an unin- 
teresting portion of this work, which will be found, 
besides, to contain an outline of the principal 
events in the annals of our country. Into the 
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vi PREFACE. 

historical chapters I have introduced some well- 
authenticated biographical anecdotes, partly with a 
view to relieve the monotonous detail of facts^ 
but chiefly to throw light on the manners and opi- 
nions of the times they refer to. 

All who possess the smallest portion of antiqua- 
rian taste must mourn over the misguided zeal 
which, under the namie of RefdrmatioD) destroyed 
our venerable cathedrals^ on which vast expenise, 
consummate skill, and many years of assiduous la- 
bour, had bfien expended. Particularly must we 
lament the destruiction of our once magpnafieent 
Metropolitan Cathedeal, whieh was founded undsr 
the auspices of Malcolm " the Maiden King," and 
solemnly dedloatediiii the presence of Robert the 
Bruce-^whiek witnessed the marriage of the fifth 
James to the mother of our nuieh injured. Maryl- 
and which beheld within its walk all the cotiitem- 
popaiy.king9, and most of the nobility and mitred 
prelates <^ Scotland ; and whose sacred predncts 
still contain the ashes of some of the inrist emanent 
primates and chancellors of the kingdom. AU we 
can now do is to revive, as far as possible, the me*- 
mory of what is gone ; and in reviewing the con- 
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PREFACE* vii 

AiiQt of our aiioestorsf to learn to imitate tfa^-ptety, 
zeal, and'muinficeBoe,.mthbut adopting tbeir sa*^ 
pev9titi6iii aDd Intolerance. Unless some benefit « 
of this kind accrue to us from the perusal of' his^ 
tory, it is only a waste of time to investigate its 
deliails. 

I; bfLve made manyi quotaitions^ from Spot&« 
woodv J^ Melville,^ Liadsay of Ktscottie, Mactin^, 
and Keilh; ajadfrom the older authors, Boethiusi 
Fovdnn^and Win'loo!» who wrote befoce. the Refor* 
matiioB^ a^nd the l^t of whom was a canon in tb? 
priory of St Andrews* All these wrilers, bi^t pw- 
ti^iilarly Fordinn and Wintton, furnish muebinter* 
esting information relative to tb^ eeple^iastie^ 
history of the place, and I was only deterred, by 
the fear of, being thought proU):, froin quoting 
from then) more copioiiisly than I.hatve doiEie*. 

As to what 1 have advapced concerning the 
andent and preaent sitate of St Andrews, I shs^U 
merely say. that, notwithstancling mty access to tbei 
best authorities, and my an^dous e^ideavours to b« 
accurate, aided by a residence of several years <on 
thespoti I.cftnnot.hope tohs^ve s^together es^ped 
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errors ; and where I have inadvertently fallen into 
any, I shall be grateful to those who may have it 
in their power to detect them, and will kindly take 
the trouble to point them out. 

It will be seen that I have given a few ei^^v- 
ings in the work, which, I trust, will be thought 
an embellishment to it ; and I would gladly have 
given more, for which there are ample materials* 
in St Andrews, were it not that there is, as is* 
well knowi?!, considerable expense in getting these 
things ably executed. I have also annexed a 
plan of the city, which will convey a distinct idea 
of its locality, and be found to answer every pur- 
pose of reference. 

I may conclude with the words of the learned 
Dr Irving, in the preface to his Life and Writings 
of George Buchanan, and which are far more ap- 
plicable to me than to him. ^^ To have selected 
so important and so difficult a subject may seem 
to require an apology : but if important subject» 
were only to be investigated by men endowed with 
every qualification, the number of literary pro- 
ductions would be prodigiously diminished. This* 
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history claims no higher merit than that of good 
intentions ; and it may possibly suggest a fortu- 
nate undertaking to some more competent in- 
quirer." 



St Andrews, April 1838. 
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HISTORY OF ST ANDREWS. 



CHAPTER I. 



LOCALITY OF ST ANDREWS — CLIMATE — TEMPERATURE — RAIN — 
WINDS — ^GBOLOGY — SUPPOSED ENCROACHMENT OF THE SEA. 

It would be superfluous to say much on the local- 
ity of St Andrews. They who have never been 
at a place, cannot form a clear idea of it from mere 
description ; and to those who have been there, 
description is unnecessary. I shall only say, there- 
fore, that the city of St Andrews stands upon a 
rocky eminence of about fifty feet above the 
level of the sea ; and that the view of the city and 
bay, as seen from the heights to the south, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, as much so perhaps as any- 
thing of the kind in this country, having the range 
of the Grampian and Sidlaw hills in the distance, 
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2 HISTORY OF ST ANDREWS, 

the estuary of the Tay appearing immediately 
below them, the German Ocean on the right, 
studded with sails, and on the left, the Eden wind- 
ing down its richly cultivated strath. The grey 
steeples and turrets of the city itself have a very 
venerable and picturesque appearance, and recal the 
most interesting historical associations ; the Links 
to the north-,west are admitted to be the best adapt- 
ed of any in Scotland for the national game of golf ; 
the adjacent sands, at ebb tide, are distinguished 
for being at once hard, dry, and spacious, and 
peculiarly adapted either for a drive or a pro- 
menade ; and, lastly, the parallel ridges of rock 
which run out into the sea, immediately opposite 
the town, form, when the tide has partially retired, 
secure and sheltered bathing-places for the in- 
habitants. , 

The longitude of the city is 2° 49' west, and 
its latitude is 56° 20' 30'' north. 

The Dukedom of St Andrews is the Scottish 
title appropriated to one of the younger sons of 
the royal family. 

Climate.— Like the rest of the east coast of 
Scotland, St Andrews feels severely the north- 
east wind, especially during the spring months, 
when it is accompanied by a thick chilly mist call- 
ed Jiaur. This wind, however, is remarkably 
dry, as is indicated by the hygrometer ; and it is 
far from being a cold wind, as is proved by the 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN. 3 

state of the thermometer ; and yet, such is its 
effect on the human system, from its rapid absorp- 
tion of the perspirable matter, that it produces a 
cold and uncomfortable sensation to all who are 
exposed to it, and is even dangerous to persons of 
great age, or of delicate (Constitutions, unless they 
be accustomed to it. The same observation was 
made respecting the climate of St Andrews so 
long ago as the year 1697. In a document 
of that date, which I shall have occasion to 
quote more at length afterwards, it is stated, 
" This place is a most thin and piercing air, even 
to an excess, seeing that nitre grows upon the 
walls of chambers where fires are used, if there be 
a light to the north, and this is the reason why 
old men coming to this place are instantly cut 
off." But though the north-east wind blows 
chiefly in the spring, the south-west prevails dur- 
ing by far the greater part of the year ; and is al- 
ways pleasant and refreshing when not too violent. 
The vicinity of the sea has the effect of moderat- 
ing the cold in winter, and of cooling the air in 
summer ; so that the temperature of St Andrews 
is more equal throughout the year than that of 
places in the interior ; and it has been remarked, 
that even in severe winters snow seldom lies lonw 
on the ground. 

Temperature. — The following is the mean 
monthly temperature for a period of six successive 
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4 HISTORY OF ST ANPBEWS, 

years, (viz., from 1831 to 1836 inclusive,) by ob- 
servations taken at 10 o'clock a.m., and 10 o'clock 
P.M., from a thermometer about 75 feet above the 
level of the sea, with a northern exposure. 



January, - ■ - - 36.534 

February, - - . 39.4.50 

March, - - - 41.367 

April. . - - 46.599 

May, - - - 50.798 

June, - - - 56 832 

July, - - - 60.030 

August, - - - 59.018 

September, - - - 55.370 

October, - . . 48.764 

November, - - - 42.235 

December. - - - 39.129 



Mean temperature for the above six years, 48.010 

Rain. — There never was any regular register 
kept of the quantity of rain wh^ch falls at St 
Andrews that I am aware of, except for the years 
1835 and 1836, by the late Dr Jackson, professor 
of natural philosophy. The fall for the first of 
these years was 24.28 inches, and that for the 
second, which was an unusually wet year every * 
where, was 34 inches. For 1835 the fall at Elgin 
was 24.080, at Kinfauns 25.60, at Edinburgh 
25.22, at Carlisle 34.3293, at Whitehaven 54.135, 
and at Kendal 55.891. 

Wind. — By observations on the wind carefully 
taken under the superintendence of the officer of 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN. 5 

the Coast Guard service, for the years 1 836 and 
1837, the following general results have been ob- 
tained. 

1836. 1837. 



North and the points adjacent, 


48 days. 


46 days, 


East do. 


58 ... 


86 ... 


South do. 


43 ... 


36 ... 


West and South-west, 


209 ... 


182 ... 


Calm, 


7 ... 


15 ... 



365 ... 365 ., 

The east wind prevails chiefly in the months of 
April and May. 

Geology. — The rocks that compose the pro- 
i6ontory on which the town is built belong to the 
independent coal formation; and consist of the 
materials which generally go under the name of 
the coal metals. The strata dip southerly and 
easterly at an angle of about 20^. The alterna- 
tions of soft clay and calm with hard compact sand- 
stone, conjoined with the regularity of the dip, 
and direction of the strata, give a peculiar feature 
to the coast. Near to where the old " Butts" 
were situated, there are several alternate strata of 
clay and ironstone, the latter containing about 30 
per cent, of pure iron. Pieces of these are wash- 
ed out, and rolled about by the sea ; and used to 
be collected, and shipped to the Carron or other 
iron works. A thin bed of ferruginous limestone, 
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6 HISTORY OF ST ANDREWS, 

rich in encrinites and fossil shells, stretches along 
to the " Baths," not much above the level of the 
low water line. In the precipitous cliiF above, 
near its top, is to be seen a thin seam of coal, and 
another at the bottom ; and as we proceed round 
by the castle, several parallel seams may be ob- 
served, some rising above those just mentioned, 
and others dipping below them. This is thought 
to be the most northern coal of any in Great Bri- 
tain. In some parts of this cliff, and among the 
rocks at its base, fragments of what are consider- 
ed tropical palm trees are found in a state of pe- 
trifaction. 

An egg-shaped stone, having a whitish crystal- 
lization in its centre, is also found here, which 
geologists conjecture to be the coprolite of the 
ichthyosaurus ! It seems just as likely to be the 
egg itself. 

The only two shells to be met with at St 
Andrews worth mentioning, are those known by 
the trivid names of the " razor shell," and the 
" pelican's foot." 

Immediately abreast of the town are numerous 
long reaches or lakes, separated from each other 
by parallel ridges of sandstone rock, cropping out 
to the north-west. These are the regular strata 
already mentioned as giving a peculiar feature to 
the coast ; only that, in this case, they are cover- 
ed by the sea at high tide ; and their formation is 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN. 7 

evidently caused by the intermediate soft strata 
having been gradually washed away by the action 
of the waves. 

There is a tradition, (and it is even asserted in 
Lyall's Geology as a fact,) that these rocky 
ridges were once uncovered by the sea at high 
water, and formed an extensive grass meadow; 
but there is evidence against the truth of this sup- 
position ; as, both in a plan (or rather bird's eye 
view) of the city in the year 1642, and in another 
of a much older date, (of each of which I possess 
a copy,) the sea is represented as coming as close 
up to the castle, and the rocky eminence on which 
the city stands, as it does at present. It is true 
that the castle wall on the east has been washed 
down by the sea, but this has been owing to the 
violence of the waves at high tides, during 
easterly winds ; and where the rocks themselves 
have given way, as has been the case in a few in- 
stances, it has arisen solely from their decomposi- 
tion. But though the sea has not encroached 
upon the city, where there is a rocky barrier to 
oppose it, there is reason to believe that it is gra- 
dually encroaching upon the links. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TRADITIONAL ORIGIN AND EARLV HISTORY OF ST ANDREWS. 

Thk following is Martine's account of the suppos- 
ed origin of St Andrews, as extracted from his 
Reliquiae Divi Andrise.* 

'* Some conjecture that the grand and chief 
occasion of the Fights, their generall and nationall 
turning to Christianitie from heathenisme, was 
as follows. One Regulus, a Greek Monk, living 
at PatrsB, a city of Achaia, by whom the relicts 
of St Andrew the Apostle were preserved and 
kept, about the year 307, was warned in a vision 
by night, (three nights before the Emperor Con- 
stantine came to the citie with a purpose to trans- 
late these relicts to Constanstinople,) to goe to the^ 
shrine in which they were kept, and to take out 



• Marline was secretary to Archbishop Sharp, and 
wrote about the year 1683. He borrows this account 
chiefly from Fordun's Scotichronicon. 
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thereof the arm-bone, three fingers of the right 
hand, a tooth, and one of the lids of the Apostle's 
knees, which he should carefullie preserve and 
carrie with him to a region towards the west, 
situate in the utmost parts of the world. Rega- 
ins, at first, troubled with the strangeness of the 
vision, after a little time resolved to obey. So, 
putting the relicts in a little box, he went to sea, 
taking compartners with him, Damianus a priest, 
Oelasius and Tubaculus, two deacons, eight here- 
mites, and three devoted virgins, whose names 
ate expressed in sundry ancient records, says For- 
dun in the Scoti-chronicon, Ub. ii. 

" After they had, with much toyle and hazard, 
passed through the Mediterranean Sea, they coast- 
ed along France and Spain, and after long tcavell 
tell into the Germaine Ocean, where they were 
long tossed with greivous tempests : till at last, by 
force of a storm, the ship was driven into the bay 
near the place where St Andrews now stands, and 
there split asunder on the rocks. But Regulus 
and his companions were all brought safe to shore, 
having nothing left but the relicts, which they 
were careful! above all things to preserve. 

" The fame of their arrival, and of the relicts 
they had brought with them, being spread abroad, 
many of the Pights (in whose kingdom they had 
settled at the place now called St Andrews) re- 
sorted to them ; some for devotion, others for cu- 
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10 HISTORY OF ST ANDREWS, 

riosity. And amon^t ihem, Hergustus, King of 
the Pights for the time, and who then had domi- 
nion of that part of the countrie, coming hither, 
when he beheld the gravitie and pietie of the men, 
and the form of their service, was so taken there- 
with, that he settled a constant abode for them 
in the same place, and took order for their enter- 
tainment. The place was then a forest for wild 
boars, and was called in the countrie language 
Muccrossj t. e. " a land of boars," from mtic a sow, 
and ross a land or island. Shortly after, Hergus- 
tus gave to Regulus and his company all the lands 
of that forest, with all the men dwelling therein, 
and his own palace, (says Spotswood and Leslie,) 
and near thereto erected a church, the same 
church (with the steeple yet entire) we see a pairt 
yet remaining on the south-east side of the ruined 
cathedral, (built many years after,) called to this 
day, the church of St Rewle. 

" Here did Regulus and his company abide ; 
himself living thirtie-two years after his arrival, 
serving God devotedlie ; and for their austeritie of 
life, were in great reputation with all men. And 
the good and holie lives of Regulus, his compan- 
ions and their successors, living in cells at St 
Rewle's church, was the occasion and proved the 
effectual meane, both for the kindly reception and 
good opinion, veneration, and entertainment of 
the Christian religion and these religious men. 
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amongst that bloody, savage, and barbarous peo- 
ple, the Fights." 

Whether the foregoing story gave rise to the 
city of St Andrews, and the tower of St Regulus, 
or whether the previously existing names gave 
rise to the story, must be left to the judgment of 
the reader. But it may be mentioned, as giv- 
ing some countenance to the narrative, that the 
foundation which, in after times, became the col- 
lege of St Leonard's, had been originally an hos- 
pital for the entertainment of pilgrims who resort- 
ed hither to adore the relics of St Andrew. See 
the episcopatfe of Archbishop A. Stewart, A.D. 
1509, chap. vi. 

The next occurrence connected with the early 
history of St Andrews (and which, like the fore- 
going, is probably a compound of truth and fable) 
is thus related by Fordun.* In the beginning of 
the ninth century, Hungus, King of the Picts, to 
which nation Fife still belonged, made war upon 
Athelstane, a Saxon (or, as some say, a Dan- 
ish) prince in the North of England, and ravaged 
his dominions. When he was returning home, lad- 
en with spoil, he was unexpectedly overtaken by 
Athelstane, near Haddington, and surrounded by 
a superior force. In this state of danger, he pray- 
ed earnestly to God and the saints, especially to 
St Andrew, vowing that he would bestow upon the 
• Scotichronicon. Lib. iv. chap. 14, 
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latter the tenth of all his dominions, if he were 
delivered from his enemies. The^same night the 
Apostle appeared to him and thus addressed him : 
^^God, the Ruler of all things, hearing the humble 
prayer which you offered up through me, will to- 
morrow give you an easy victory over your ene- 
mies, and will cause his angel to bear the holy cross 
before your army. When, therefore, you return 
home in safety, be mindful of your vow, and delay 
not to fulfil what you have so liberally promised/* 
The king, awaking from his sleep, told the vision 
to his whole army, who were, in consequence, so 
inspired with courage and confidence, that they 
immediately made a furious attack upon their ene- 
mies, most of whom they put to flight, and killed 
King Athelstane and all his attendants. Hungus 
cut off Athelstane's head, fixed it on the end of a 
spear, and placed it on the top of a rock in Inch- 
garvie, an island near Queensferry, in memory 
of the miraculous victory which he had won. Thus 
far Fordun ; but Boethius adds, that Hungus re- 
paired to St Andrews, and more than fulfilled the 
vow which he had made ; for besides the tenth of 
his lands, he bestowed on the church the images 
of Christ and his Apostles in gold and silver, with 
a case of beaten gold, in which to enclose the re- 
lics of St Andrew ; and enacted further, that spi- 
ritual persons should not be compelled to answer 
for their offences before any temporal] udge. These 
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gifts and immunities, however, Feredath, Hungus' 
successor, took away from the church of St An- 
drew, which was thought by many to be the reason 
why the whole nation of the Picts was soon after 
totally exterminated by the Scots. The latter, 
profiting by this hint, restored to St Andrew all 
that belonged to him, and acknowledged him as 
patron saint of their kingdom. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE ANCIENT CULDEES — THE FIRST CHRISTIANS IN SCOTLAND SO 
NAMED — THEIR MONASTERY IN ST ANDREWS — ^THEIR SUCCESS AS 
mSSIONARIES — INDEPENDENT OF ROME — CONSTITUTED THE 
CHAPTER OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST ANDREWS^SUPEBSEDED 
BY THE ROMISH REGULAR CANONS. 

There was a religious establishment of Culdees* 
at St Andrews long before it became an Episcopal 
see. This establishment was the monastery of 
Kirkheuch, and was situated on the hill which 
overhangs the harbour, eastward of the cathedral. 
It was called Ecclesia Sanct<B Maries de Bupe, 
or " St Mary's Church of the Rock," from a cha- 
pel belonging to it having been built on a rock, 
called the Lady Craig, near the extremity of the 
present pier. The Culdees possessed this mo- 
nastery for several hundred years. They consisted 

• The name is derived fronn gille^de, the Gaelic for 
** God's servants." 
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of an abbot and twelve secular priests, who were 
generally married men, and whose sons often suc- 
ceeded them in their office. After the suppression 
of this body in the thirteenth century, the monas- 
tery was changed into a collegiate church for a 
provost and a few prebendaries. The provost's 
manse was still standing when Martine wrote in 
1683. 

What connection these ancient Culdees had 
with St Regulus and his followers, supposing 
there were such persons as the latter, cannot be 
known with any certainty.* But there is no 
doubt that the Culdees were among the first 
Christians who found their way into Scotland, 
that their lives and doctrines were remarkably pure, 
and that they were for many ages wholly inde- 
pendent of, and unconnected with. Papal Rome. 
If they acknowledged any one as their ecclesias- 
tical head, it was the Abbot of lona, who appears 
to have exercised a sort of primacy over the Christ- 
ians of a great part of Scotland and even Ireland, 
till so late a period as the ninth century .f So 

♦ See Sir Robert Sibbald's History of Fife, page 241. 

t The monastery of lona was their great missionary 
college, where young men were educated for the church, 
and whence, when qualified, they proceeded not only to 
the Islands and Highlands of Scotland, but to Ireland, and 
to still more distant countries. Their efforts were at- 
tended with astonishing success : yet, unlike our modern 
missionaries, they needed no pecuniary subscriptions. 
** They lived in the most plain and frugal manner, support- 
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distinguished were the Culdees for their piety, 
learning, and discipline, that, according to Buchan- 
an, (vol. I. page 183,) some of them were sent 
for, to read philosophy in Greek and Latin at 
Paris ; among whom was Clement, and Johannes 
Scotus the preceptor of Charles th^ Great. As 
to these early Scottish Christians being independ- 
ent of Rome, the accurate and industrious Pin- 
kerton shows that the first legate that ever ap- 
peared in Scotland was John of Crema, in the 
year 1125, before which time there is no trace to 
be met with of any papal authority in this coun- 
try.* The writers of that church, indeed, wish 
us to believe that the Roman Pontiff exercised 
authority over the very earliest Scottish Bishops ; 
but their assertions on this head are wholly un- 
supported by evidence. There was doubtless an 
occasional intercourse with Rome during the sixth 
and seventh centuries ; and even so early as the 
fifth, the pope sent Palladius as a missionary to 

ing themselves by the labour of their hands. Except 
some cattle, they had no wealth ; if they got any money 
from the rich, they immediately gave it to the poor. When 
they travelled the road, people ran to them to get their 
blessing ; and when they went to any village, (which they 
did only when they had occasion to preach, baptize, or 
visit the sick,) crowds gathered to hear them. In short, 
the care of souls was their only concern." See Smith's 
very interesting Life of St Columba, (the first Abbot of 
lona,) p. 55. 
• Enquiry, vol. II. p. 270. 
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Scotland.* Wbat ulterior object the pope pro- 
posed to liiniself by this mission does not appear ; 
but unqu(?sttOBably Palladius confit^d himself to 
giving religious instroction to the people, and did 
ii€)t pretend to any supremacy over them. 

The CuMees seem to have spread themselves 
ov^ a great p»t of Scotland, as is indicated by 
the number of places which still retain the names 
of their most eminent saints.f Like all the early 
Ouristiaus, they Imd their regularly ordained 
bishops, who, however, had at first no settled dio- 
ceses, but were elected for looal and temporary 
purposes, and exercised their functions wherever 
circumstances required their presence and assij^t- 
ance. Bat in the ninth century, mo^^t of their 
dioceses became fixed. The first of these, in point 
of time, was Galloway; the second was Glasgow ; 
and the third St Andrews. " All" our writers, 
(says Pinkerton,) ancient and modern, concur that 
St Andrews was the most ancient bishoprick north 

• Such at least is the common belief; but Pinkerton 
argues that the Scoti of that age were in fact Irish, and 
th«t Palladius was sent to Ireland, and not to Scotland. 

f For example, St Marnock, a.d. 352 ; St Ninian, 412 ; 
St Patrick, (a native of Scotland,) 435 ; St Fergus, 505 ; 
St Colmeor Columba, 565; St Mungo, 578; St Serf, 580; 
St Mun, 600 ; St Ronan, 603 ; St Fillan, 649; St Finnan, 
674. In general, when the name of a place begins with 
Km, (cell,) it shows tluit the saint whose name is annexed 
built a church or monastery on the spot. Few are aware 
how much, under God, our country is indebted to tlie 
pious labours of these tnen. 

B 
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of the Clyde and Forth." As these, and other 
Scottish bishopricks, commenced under the au- 
spices of the Culdees, the office of electing fit per- 
sons to fill them naturally devolved upon them ; 
and this privilege they uniformly exercised for 
many ages afterwards. But in the course of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, regular canons of 
the Romish orders became attached to the ca- 
thedrals, who gradually encroached upon the 
Culdees, and deprived them of their rights. Pope 
Innocent III. in 1206, and his successor, Hono- 
rius, in 1216, decreed, by their bulls, that " the 
regular canons should succeed to the Culdees who 
deceased, and that the goods and tenements of 
the latter should be appropriated to the use of the 
former." Thus the Culdees became weaker and 
weaker. The Kings of Scotland began, at the 
same time, to cast a covetous eye upon the valu- 
able patronage of the Episcopal sees ; and the 
Roman pontiffs, in their turn, were desirous of 
filling them with men who would be subservient 
to their purposes. This state of things gave rise 
(as we shall see in the sequel) to frequent contests 
between these different personages, in which some- 
times the king, sometimes the pope, and sometimes 
the canons, prevailed ; but in which the poor Cul- 
dees generally came off worst; till at length, 
in the instance of St Andrews, they wholly lost 
the power of election, in the year 1298, (see the 
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episcopate of Bishop Lamberton, chap, v.) and, 
from that time, ceased to have any existence as an 
independent body. At Dunkeld, Dumblane, and 
Brechin, they, exercised their ancient rights till a 
somewhat later period, but in the end they fell into 
obscurity, and shared the same fate with the rest 
of their brethren. See the preliminary disserta- 
tion to Dr Russell's edition of Keith's Catalogue 
of the Scottish Bishops. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HISTORICAL ACXX>UNT OF THE BISHOPS OF ST ANDREWS FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD, DOWN TO THE ACCESSION OF BISHOP ROBERT 
IN A.D. 1 ] 25, WHEN THE SUPREMACY OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS 
WAS FIRST ACKNOWLEDGED IN SCOTLAND — ^BISHOPS ADRIAN — 
KELLOCK — FOTHAD L, &C. — POTHAD H., &C — ^MODATH, &C. — 
TURCOT — EADMERE. 

We read of no Bishops of St Andrews till after 
the destruction of the Picts by the Scots, in the 
middle of the ninth century. The diocese seems 
to have been fixed about that time ; but, for many 
years after, the names, and order of succession of 
the bishops, vary slightly in different authors. I 
have selected the account which I think best au- 
thenticated. The first bishop whose name is re- 
corded is, 

I, Adrian. About A.D. 870. 
He was killed by the Danes in the Isle of 
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May, along with certain oth^ ehurcbm^ii, in the 
reign of Constantine II., son of Kenneth, king 
of Scotland. Part of his stone coffin is still to be 
seen in the said isle. Constantioe himself was 
killed by the same ferocious people in a cave near 
the town of Crail, in the year 876. 

II. Kelach. About A.D. 892. 

He lived in the reign of Constantine III., 
under whom he held a provincial council in the 
year 906 ; but when he died is uncertain. Con- 
cerning this CoDfitantine, Chalmers, in his *^ Ca- 
ledonia," sayQ, ^^ There was a religious house at 
St Andrews, as well as an Episcopal seat. Like 
other monasteries, that establishment formed ori- 
ginally the residence of the bishop. It was to 
this house that Constantine III. retired, when, 
fatigued with the infirmities of age, and the sa- 
vageness of the times, he resigned his sceptre to 
Malcolm I. during the year 943,* and assumed 
the staff. Here the aged king acted as Abbot of 
the Culdees ; and, at the end of five years, finished 
his joyless career in this dreary pile." The 
** drear)' pile" here referred to, was the Culdean 
monastery of Kirkheuch mentioned in the last 
chapter as situated on the hill immediately above 

• Buchanan's History of Scotland, Book vi. p. 200. 
Pinkerton's Enquiry, vol. II. p. 269. Chalmers makes 
the year 994, which is certainly a mistake, perhaps a mis- 
print. Winton's Chronicle, vol. I. p. 177. 
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the harbour. It was probably from the circum- 
stance of Constantine's retiring to this monastery 
that St Andrews got the Gaelic name of Kilre- 
mont, ( Kil-re-mont), that is, the cell of the king 
upon the hill. There is an eminence in the neigh- 
bourhood still called Balremont. 

III. FoTHAD. About A.D. 930. 

It is uncertain in what year Fothad became 
bishop; but King Indulfus banished him from 
St Andrews in the first year of his reign, which 
was in 952. He lived an exile eight years, but 
the reason of his banishment is unknown. Win- 
ton, in his " Chronicle," says that this bishop en- 
closed a copy of the Gospels in a silver case, 
which, at the time he wrote, (about A.D. 1380,) 
was lying at the north end of the high altar of 
the cathedral church. During this episcopate, 
parishes began to be formed, and tithes to be paid 
to the clergy. It is certain, at any rate, that this 
payment was general over all the country, at least 
150 years before the authority of the Pope of 
Rome extended to it. 

IV. Malisius, or Maelbrigbt. A.D. 962-970. 
V. Kelach II. A.D. 971-936. 
VI. Malisius II. A.D. 996-1001. 
VII. Fothad II. A.D. lOOi-lOlO. 

During this episcopate, there \Tas a furious 
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rivil war going on between Grime, king of Scot- 
land, and Malcolm, afterwards Malcolm II. 
Bishop Fothad, who was held in universal esteem, 
grieved to see his country thus torn to pieces, 
went at the head of a procession of his monks, 
clad in their ecclesiastical robes, to Grime, and 
told him that he was come to him in the name of 
Christ, who was the minister of peace, to entreat 
him to have pity on their distracted nation, and 
to put an end to the bloodshed, and plunder, and 
misery which every where prevailed ; offering to 
mediate a peace between the contending parties 
on terms which might be acceptable to both« 
Orime answered, that he had no objection to be 
at peace with Malcolm, provided he would con- 
cede to him his reasonable demands. The bishop 
next repaired to Malcolm, then at Stirling, whom 
be found equally disposed for peace. The re- 
sult was, that commissioners were appointed on 
both sides, who met at Scone, and agreed to the 
terms of a treaty which produced a peace of eight 
years' continuance.* 

VIII. Malmore. A.D. 1010-1031, 
IX. Alivinus, or Alivin. A.D. 1031-1034. 
X* Maldwin, o/Maldouy. A.D. 1034-1061. 

The only particular recorded of this bishop is, 

• Buchanan, Book vi. p. 219 Boethiiis. Lib. xi. p 236. 
The latter calls Fothdd '* maximusepiscopus Scottorura." 
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that be conferred upon ** God and St ServanuSy 
and the Culdees of Loch Leven, the church and 
teinds of the parish of Markinch." 

XL TuTHALDUs^, or TwALDA, A.D. 1061-1065. 

He a)so conferred upon the C»tdee» of Lo<^ 
Leven the church and teinds of Scoonie. 

XII. MoDATH. A.D. 1065-1077. 

Modath, like his two predecessors, granted ta 
the same Culdees the church and revenues of Lur- 
kendoreth. During the time of this bishop, a 
council was held at St Andrews for the correc- 
tion of ecclesiastical abuses. •' A difficulty (say^ 
Chalmers) soon occurred when .the council met. 
The Scottish clergy could only speak Gaelic; 
Queen Margaret, (sister of Edgar Atheiifig,) who 
was present, and the princip&l sp^aker^ could only 
speak Saxon ; and the king, (Malcolm IIL,) wJbo 
understood both languages, aeted as interpeter 
between them." It was at this time that the num- 
ber of fixed dioceses in Scotland was augmented 
to six ; four more were afterwards added by Da- 
vid I. 

XIIL Gregorius Cathre. A.D. 1077-1080. 
XIV. Edmarus. A.D. 1080-109 L 
XV. GoDRicus. A.D. 1091-1107- 

This bishop crowned King Edgar, son of Mal- 
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eokttk III. Sir James Balfour, in his ^^ Annals of 
Scotland/' mentions that, iv the year 1093, Eth- 
elred, Earl of Fife, second son of MaJcolm III., 
died^ and was buried in the M church of St An- 
drew, because he had been a great beneiactor to 
that monastery. 

TuRGOT. A.D. 1107-1115. 

Turgot had been prior of the monastery of Dur- 
ham, and, when promoted 1o the see of St An- 
drews, was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
York.* He founded the parish church of St An- 
drews, and dedicated it to the Holy Trinity. 
^^ In the discharge of his episcopal duties, he met 
with many obstacles from Alexander L, surnamed 
the Fierce ; who, though he favoured the church, 
was jealous of any authority which interfered with 
his own. And, perceiving that he had lost the 
influence which he had possessed while ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs were directed by Queen Margaret, (to 
whom he was confessor,) the spirit of the old man 
sank within him ; and^ in a desponding mood, he 
asked and obtained permission to revisit his cell 



• It was on the strength of this, aiMi a few subseqiienc 
consecrations of the Scottish bishops, that the Archbi- 
shops of York afterwards claimed authority over the whole 
church of Scotland. It must be mentioned, to the credit 
of the Popes, tbat they generally took the part of the poor 
church of Scotland against her richer and more powerful 
neighbours the English. 
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at Durham, where he died. Besides several other 
works in history and theology, Turgot WTOte a 
life of his patroness St Margaret, Queen of Mal- 
colm III., which contains a faithful picture of 
that excellent woman, whose real merit far ex- 
ceeds the fame of those idle miracles which have 
been attributed to her in later times ; for she was 
truly religious, virtuous, and charitable."* 

XVII. Eadmere. A.D. 1120-1122. 

Eadmere is himself an author, and has left us 
a history of his own time, in which he has amply 
detailed the circumstances connected with his pro- 
motion to, and resignation of, the see of St An- 
drews. Soon after the death of Turgot, Alexander 
I. wrote a confidential letter to Rodolph, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, soliciting his advice and 
assistance in procuring a fit person to fill the va- 
vant bishoprick ; and informing him that he wished 
to oppose the pretensions of the see of York over 
the Scottish church. The Archbishop offered 
him Eadmere, one of his own monk«, as a person 
fully qualified for the ofiice. The king, notwith- 
standing, delayed his acceptance of this offer for a 
period of four years ; during which, says Eadmere, 
*' he was not very solicitous to prevent the dila- 
pidation of the episcopal revenues." At length, 

• Sir Robert Sibbald's History of Fife, p. 245. 
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he dispatched a special messenger to Canterbury 
with a letter to the archbishop, in which be se- 
verely censured himself for having so long per- 
mitted the flock of Christ to wander without a 
shepherd, and requesting that Eadmere might be 
sent to him without further delay, that " he might 
be enthroned in the pontifical chair." Rodolph, 
accordingly, sent Eadmere with a letter to the 
king, in which he said, '* If any other should 
have required him of us, we would no more have 
parted with him than with our own heart; but 
there is nothing which in God we can deny you. 
Thus we send unto you the person you desired ; 
and so free that you may lay on him what charge 
you will, so as it be to the honour of God, and to 
the credit of the mother church of Canterbury ^ 
Eadmere was favourably received, and made 
bishop of St Andrews, but never received regular 
consecration ; for Alexander would not suflFer 
either of the English archbishops to perform that 
ceremony, lest their doing so should be construed 
into a pretence for infringing on the independence 
of the Scottish church. This was far from being 
agreeable to Eadmere, who was anxious for "the 
credit of the mother church of Canterbury." After 
some delay, he submitted to receive the Ring from 
the hands of the king, in token of his subjection 
to him in temporalities ; but he took the Crosier 
from off the high altar of the church, to shew 
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hia independence in spiritual things;. Matters 
being thus compromised between them, it was 
hoped that every thing afterwards would proceed 
smoothly ; but, as it soon appeared that the bishop 
had the interests of the metropolitan church of 
England more at heart than those of the church 
of Scotland, he quarrelled with the king, and 
asked leave to resign bis charge and return to 
Canterbury. To this request the king acceded, 
and the bishop resumed his former station ol a 
simple monk. He afterwards wished to be re- 
called to St Andrews, but Alexander would not 
consent/ 

• Dalrymple*s Annals. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED — FEOM THE ACCESSION OF BISHOP 
HOBEBT TO THE DEATH OF KENNEDY, THE LAST BISHOP OF 
ST ANI»EW8, IN A.D. 14^6.—- BISHOPS ROBERT— A BNALD— 
BICHARO— HUGH AND JOHN — ROGEa— MALYOISINE— BE&NHAH 

^ABEL — 6AMEIJNE — WISHART — ERASER — LAMBERTON — BANE 

—LANDEL— STEPHEN DE PAY — TRAIL — STEWART — WARDLAW 
— KENNEDY ; WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF EACH BISHOP : 
INCLUDING A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CITY, AND OF ITS EC- 
CLESIASTICAL, MONASTIC, AND COLLEGIATE EDIFICES DURING 
THAT PERIOD. 

XVIII. Robert. A.D. II25-1159. 

Robert, oft his devation to this see, vras con- 
secrated by Thurstan, Archbishop of York, but 
under protest that no claim should be founded 
thereupon for assertinga jurisdiction over the Scot- 
tish Church. The first circumstance which, in 
chronological order, falls to be noticed under this 
episcopate, is the grant to Robert from Alexander 
I., of the famous track of land called Cursus Apri^ 
or Boar's Chase; which, in point of extent, seems 
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to have coincided very nearly with the limits of 
the present parishes of St Andrews and St Leon- 
ards. The following is a translation from Boe- 
thius^ account of this transaction : *' He (Alexan- 
der) augmented the revenues of the holy church 
of St Andrews, among other lands, with that 
which is called Cursus Apri^ from a boar of an 
immense size, which, after having made a terrible 
slaughter of men and cattle, and been often, at 
great risk, pursued by the huntsmen, was at last 
set upon by an armed multitude, and killed when 
endeavouring to make its escape across this track 
of land. There yet remain at St Andrews marks 
of its astonishing size, namely, the tusks which 
were extracted from its cheeks. They are sixteen 
inches long, and four broad, and are attached by 
small chains to the altar of the church," ad sellas 
Divi AndricB* 

The next and most important occurrence in 
this episcopate, is the foundation of the priory of 
St Andrews. Robert had been previously prior 

* Lib. xii. p. 263. The city arms represent a boar tied 
to a tree ; and there is a district in the parish called ** Boar 
Hills." I have in my possession the impression of a seal, 
the original of which (if it exist) is probably as old as the 
time of Alexander I., representing the boar tied to the tree, 
with the motto, regalis cursus apri. The inscription is 
siGiLL. COMMUNE civiTATis sANCTi ANDREK. In Anderson's 
Diplomata there is a copy of the seal of bishop Robert, 
with the following inscription, sigillum roberti epi. scot- 

TORUM. 
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of the canons regular of St Augustine at Scone, 
and when he became bishop of this see, he deter- 
mined, with the concurrence and assistance of Da- 
vid I. (Alexander's successor) and some of the nobi- 
lity, to found a monastery of the same order in St 
Andrews. With this view, he brought some of 
the monks of Scone to his new foundation, and 
procured a grant from the king of the old Cul- 
dean priory of Loch Leven to be annexed to it.* 
Such was the commencement of the justly celebrat- 
ed priory of St Andrews, which, if we may be- 
lieve Boethius, was second to none in France, 
Germany, England, or Italy, for the magnificence 
of its buildings, the amount of its revenues, and 
the learning, piety, and virtue of its inmates. (Lib. 
vi. p. 106.) Winton gives a long account (vol. L 
p. 293) of King David I. coming to St Andrews, 



* I have seen the original of this grant, which is in the 
possession of Thomas Ihompson, Esq., Deputy Clerk Re- 
gister of Scotland. It was discovered by mere accident, 
lying among some waste papers in a shop. It is distinctly 
written on a very small piece of parchment, and is in the 
usual style of charters of that period, with two or three 
fragments of seals attached to it. The witnesses are, 
Robert, bishop of St Andrews ; Andrew, bishop of Caith- 
ness ; Walter, chancellor ; Hugh de Moriville ; Walter, 
son of Allan ; Nicholas, clerk. It is executed at Berwick. 
In this grant it is enacted that if the Culdees choose to live 
in their old priory of Loch Leven peaceably, and submissive 
to their new masters, the prior and canons of St Andrews, 
they might do so ; but if refractory, they were to be ex- 
pelled from the island, ah insula ejiciantur. 
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with many of hi« nobility, soon after the com- 
mencement of tlie priory. He was received by 
the bishop and clergy in their richest robes. Af- 
ter passing the night there, and hearing mass 
next morning, and making certain oflFerings to the 
church, the king repaired to the cloister of the 
priory. Winton then proceeds in language which 
I am obliged in some degree to mod^nize, in ot« 
der to make it intelligible to the general reader : 

And after all that this Was done^ 

The king gaed to the cloyster soon ; 

Such a cloyster as then wes 

Not such as it now is for larges ; 

For neither was then made the dormitory, 

Nor as it now is the refectory, 

Nor such a kyrk ds ye now se«» 

So large was made in quantity. 

David wished Robert to assign the Cursus Apri to 
the new priory, insisting that his predecessor, 
Alexander, had bestowed it on him as head of that 
establishment, and not as bishop of the see. Ro^ 
bert contendeil that it belonged of right to the 
bishoprick, but David overruled his objections, and 
finally settled it on the prior and canons in per- 
petuity. " When some houses and the cloister 
of the priory (says an old MS. quoted by Sir R, 
Sibbald, p. 189) were so far finished as to admit 
as residents men of moderate and contented minds, 
who could wait with patience till better accommo- 
dations were prepared, Robert requested Ethel- 
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'jfolf. Bishop of Carlisle, (by letters and messen* 
gers^ and through the personal solicitation of King 
David,) to send him from the church of St Os- 
wald, of which the bishop was then prior, a per* 
son fit to share ki his labours, and to be appointed 
prior to the canons he was resolved to place in the 
church of St Andrews." It is added, that " Bishop 
Robert would not appoint any of the Culdees to 
his new priory, because they were a secul&r clergy, 
married, and possessed of personal and heritable 
property, and who could not therefore be expect*- 
ed to conform heartily to the self-denying ordinan- 
ces of the canons regular." I may here remark, 
that from the foundation of the priory down to 
the era of the Reformation, there were twenty-five 
priors in all, some of whom I shall have occasion 
to mention in the following work- Among other 
sources of revenue, this institution was endowed 
with the great tithes of twenty-four parishes, and 
with 480acres near the town, still called '*The Prior 
Acres," The income of the prior was about as great 
as that of the bishop, and latterly greater. He 
was superior of the priories of Loch Leven, Pit- 
tenweem, Portmoak, Monymusk, and the Isle of 
May ; and by an act afterwards made in his favour 
by James I., he had precedence in parliament 
over all the other priors and abbots in the king- 
dom. 

Bishop Robert, moreover, through his interest 

C 
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with King David, procured Si Andrews to be 
erected into a royal burgh. The first prorost 
was one Maynard, a Fleming, an opulent mer- 
chant in the town* There was probably a con- 
siderable comnoerce carried on in St Andrews, 
even at that remote period ; but the merchants ar& 
said to have been chiefiy foreigners. 

It was under the reign of David I., and the 
episcopate of Robert, that the authority of the 
pope was first recognised in Scotland. David 
founded various monasteries, and filled them with 
orders of monks which were in connexion with 
Rome ; and received from thence John of Crema, 
the first legate which had been seen in this coun- 
try.* There had been, before this time, occasional 
appeals to the pope on the part of some of the 
elergy, but it was only to one whom most of the 
nations of Europe had begun to acknowledge as 
a common umpire In ecclesiastical disputes* But 
even after the papal authority was fully admitted, 
neither the Scottish king nor clergy were at any 
time slavish upholders of it. They always treat- 
ed it with respect, but often refused compliance 
with its demands. 

XIX. Arnald. A.D. 1159-1162. 

This bishop, who has the honour of having 

* He was deputed by Pope Honorius II., and held a 
council at Roxburgh in 1125. 
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founded the Cathedral Church of St Andrews, 
had been previously abbot of Kelso^ and was con-> 
secrated to this see by the pope's legate, in the 
presence of King Malcolm IV., and many of the 
bishops, abbots, and nobility of the land. The 
last bishop, having begun the priory for the ao» 
commodation of the canons, the present one, with 
the concurrence and cow)peration of the king, com* 
menced the cathedral for the celebration of their 
wor^ip, and as a necessary appendage to his 
own see ; but he had not advanced far with the 
work before he died. He died (says Fordua) 
in infirmatorio canonicorum^ from which it may 
be inferred that the bishop's customary place of 
residence at that time was the priory. The con- 
struction of the cathedral proceeded, as we shall 
see, under no less than eleven successive prelates, 
and was not finished till 160 years after its com- 
mencement. We may observe here, that it was 
the constant practice, in all ecclesiastical structures 
of that period, to begin with the east end, and to 
finish the choir with as little delay as possible, for 
the performance of divine service. The architects 
then proceeded to the transepts and the nave ; 
each succeeding bishop or prior adding a part to 
the sacred edifice, till the whole was completed. 
The work generally went forward at a slow rate, 
occasioned by an anxiety to have it executed in 
the most approved style, and by the want of funds 
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to provide a sufficient number of regularly bred 
artificers. It often happened that so many years 
elapsed before they reached the west end of the 
church, that the architectural taste or fashion had 
undergone some changfe, in which case they finish- 
ed the building according to the new taste, and then 
altered the eastern part to make it correspond. 
Of this we have an example in the catliedral here. 
There are still standing in the east gable three 
round arched windows, which were of the earliest 
date, while the later pointed ones are towards the 
west. Above those three windows there were, at 
one time, three others exactly similar, and of which 
the traces may yet be perceived ; but they were 
taken down in the time of Bishop Wardlaw, (see 
his episcopate,) and the "present large incipient- 
pointed arched window substituted in their place. 

We may further observe, that in all episcopal 
sees, the monastic buildings attached to them 
were usually situated on the south side of the 
cathedral, and in St Andrews they certainly were. 
These buildings consisted of the quadrangular clois- 
ter, (which communicated by two door-ways with 
the nave of the cathedral,) the chapter-house, the 
refectory, the dormitory, the priors* and sub- priors' 
houses, the hospitium for the entertainment of 
strangers, and the apartments of the numerous 
officers and dependants attached to the monastery. 

It was either during this or the next episco- 
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pate that Malcolm IV. made a grant to the 
citizens of St Andrews, the original of which is 
preserved among the charters of the city, beauti- 
fully written on a very small piece of parchment. 
The following is a translation of this grant:—" Mal- 
colm King of Scotland wishes health to all good 
men. Know that I have granted, and by this deed 
confirmed to the burgesses of the Bishop of St 
Andrews, all the liberties and privileges which my 
burgesses have in common over* my whole domi- 
nions, and wherever they may repair. Where- 
fore my will is, and of my full power of forfeiture, 
I strictly command, that no person exact from 
them any thing unjustly. Witnesses — Walter, 
chancellor ; Hugh de Moriville ; Walter, son of 
Allan ; Walter de Lindesea ; Robert Avenel. 
At St Andrews."* 

Winton thus mentions Bishop Arnald's death 
and burial. 



• Grierson,in his ** Delineations of St Andrews,*' p. 207, 
and other writers, hoth before him and since, assert that the 
above mentioned grant is by Malcolm the Second. This is 
a mistake. These very ancient documents, it is well known, 
are without date ; nor did the sovereign by whom they 
were executed think it necessary to distinguish himself from 
his predecessors or successors, except by his seal, and the 
names of his witnesses. With respect to the witnesses to 
the grant in question, we know that they were all contem- 
porary with Malcolm IV., and in the practice of attest- 
ing similar documents, of which there are many examples 
extant. See Chalmers* Caledonia. Hugh de Moriville 
was high constable under David I. and Malcolm IV., 
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A thousand, a hundyre, sexty and three 

After the blest natyvyte, 

The good byshop syre Arnald 

To hys maker hys spyrit yliald, 

Hys body to hallowed sepulture 

In the aald kirk* there with honour. 

Vol. I. p. 317. 

In Boethius (Lib. xiii. p. 269) th^re is a 
speech addressed by Arnaid to King Malcolm, 
setting forth the advantages of matrimony, and 
Tising arguments to persuade the king to marry. 
The speech, however, did not produce the desir- 
ed result. Malcolm is said to have persevered to 
die last in his resolution not to take a wife, on 
which account, he is sometimes called by histo- 
rians *' the Maiden King."t 

jT XX. Richard. A.D. 1163-1173. 

Richard had been chaplain to Malcolm IV. 
When William the Lion, King of Scotland, wa» 

and founded the abbeys of Dryburgh and Kilwinning. Wal- 
ter, son of Allan, was the ancestor of the royal family of 
the Stuarts, and foiHuier of the abbey of Paisley. Robert 
Avenel was the first of the family of that name in Scotland; 
see Sir W. Scott's ** Monastery." These, together with 
Walter de Lindesea (or Lindsay) and his brother William, 
came from England with David I., who settled considera- 
ble grants of land upon each of them. A fac-simile of the 
above charter has recently been executed, an^ publitihed 
in the Statistical Account of the Parish of St Andrews. 

• That is, the church of St Regultis. 

f In Anderson's Diplomata there is a copy of a seal of 
Bishop Arnald, with this inscription, sigil. aenaldi. del 

GRA.. SCOTTORUM. EPI. 
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taken prisoner by the English, this bishop, to« 
^ether \^'ith several of the Scottish nobility and 
-dignified clergy, were deputed to Henry 11. to 
treat concerning his ransom. Among other con- 
<litions of the treaty, Henry and the English 
bishops, supported by Cardinal Hugo, the pope's 
legate, tried to prevail on Richard and the prelates 
^ho accompanied him, to enter into an agreement 
for the subjection of the Scottish to the English 
church, " But on this memorable occasion, (says 
Tytler,) the dexterous diplomacy of the Scottish 
commissioners, the Bishops of St Andrews and 
Dunkeid, procured the insertion of a clause in the 
treaty, which left the question of the independence 
of the national church open and undecided. And 
at a council, held at Northampton, in the pve^ 
sence of the papal legate,* the Scottish bishop^ 
asserted their liberty, declaring that they had 
never yielded any subjection to the English 
church." The clause which they had introdu- 
ced into the above treaty was, that the English 
church should have that right over the Scottish 
** which in justice it ought to have*"* 

• I have jin impression of a seal of Bishop Richard, the 
inscription of which is, sigillum ricardi dei gracia scot- 

TORUM EPICOPI. 

Winton thire speaks of this prelate's death and character: 
Intil Saynct Andiys kirk he lyis 
His spyrit is intil parudys. 
He was, the tyme that he lyved here. 
Of the kirk a stark piliere: 
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XXI. Hugh andJoHN. A.D. 1173-1188'. 
A disputed election. 

On the death of Bishop Richard, the chapter 
chose one John Scott, an English monk, in op- 
position to the wishes of the king, who intended 
the bishopriek for Hug;h, hisown chaplain. " With 
the violence which marked his character, William 
immediately seized the revenues of the see^ pro- 
cured Hugh to be consecrated, and put him in 
passession ; and when bis rival, who had appeal- 
ed in person to the pope, returned from Rome 
with a decision in his favour, he was met by a 
sentence of banishment, which involv^ed his whole 
family and conn^uons in his ruin. Legantine 
powers were immediately conferred by the in- 
censed pontiff on the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of Durham, with a reser /ed authority 
to direct the thunders of excommunication agaiast 
the king, in the event of his contumacy ; and the 
clergy of the diocese of St Andrews were com- 
manded, upon pain of suspension^ to acknowledge 
the authority of the extruded primate. But 
nothing could shake the firmness of William.* 
He replied to this new sentence of the pope^ by 

Defendyt gart the kirk be weel 
In all its freedoms r)ka dt^al. 

Vol. I. p. 330. 
• On this occasion the king swore ** by the arm of St 
James,** (Iris favourite oath,) that Scott should aot be 
Bishop of St Andrews. 
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banishing every person that dared to yield obedi- 
ence to the papal favourite ; upon which, the sen- 
tence of excommunication was pronounced by the 
legates, and the kingdom laid under an interdict. 
At this critical and terrible' moment, the pontiff, 
Alexander III., died; and the King of Scotland 
lost not a moment in sending his commissioners 
to Rome, who succeeded in procuring from 
Lucius, the new pope, an immediate recal of the 
sentence of excommunication and interdict, and 
an ultimate decision in favour of the king. Ihe 
mode in which this was done was ingeniously 
contrived. to gratify William, without detracting 
from the supreme authority of the Roman see. 
The two rival candidates, John and Hugh, came 
forward, and resigned into the hands of the pope 
all right to the contested bishoprick ; upon which 
the pope installed Hugh, the favourite of the 
king, in the throne of St Andrews, and placed 
John in the inferior see of Dunkeld — a memorable 
triumph, which, at a time when the proudest 
raonarchs of Europe were compelled to tremble 
before the terrors of the popedom, does honour to 
the courage and independence of the Scottish 
king."* We have no farther account of this Hugh, 
except that he died near the city of Rome, to 
which he had repaired in order to be confirmed by 
the pope. 

• Tytler's History of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 341. 
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XXII. Roger. A.D. 1188-1202. 

Roger was son of the Earl of Leicester, and 
cousin to King William of Scotland, who made 
him his chancellor, and afterwards Bishop of St 
Andrews. He built the castle of St Andrews, in 
the year 1200, as a residence for himself and his 
sQccessors.* Hitherto they had lived in the priory. 
*' Ten years (*«ays Archbishop Spotswood) this 
bishop stood elect ; and was not consecrated before 
the year of God 1198, at which time Richard, 
Bishop of Moray, the pope's legate, performed 
the ceremony ; the reason of which delay is not 
mentioned. Four years only he lived after this 
consecration, and died at Cambuskenneth, July 
9, 1202. Hie remains, being with great solem- 
nity conveyed to St Andrews, were interred in 
the old church of St Rewl." 

In Anderson's Diplomata there are copies of two 
seals of this bishop ; the first when he was elect, 
with the inscription, robertus det gracia elbc- 
TUS SANCTi AN DREE ; the Other after he was full 

bishop, ROBERTUS DEI GRACIA 6COTTORUM EPIS- 
COPUS. 

This Rogere 



The Erie's son was of Laycestere. 
The Castell in hys days he 
Fownded, and gait hygged be. 

WiNTON, Vol. I. p. 343. 
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XXIII. William Malvoiwne. A.D. 1202- 
1233. 

This prelate passed his youth in France, and 
is even called a Frenchman by some writers. He 
was at least of French extraction, as his name de- 
notes. He became Lord Chancellor of Scotland ; 
and was Bishop of Glasgow before being trans- 
lated to St Andrews. He both christened and 
crowned King Alexander II. In the year 1215 
a general council was held at Rome, which was 
attended by the Bishops of St Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Moray, and the Abbot of Kelso. After their 
return, Malvoisine, and the Bishop of Glasgow, 
(by the command of the pope,) held a council at 
Perth, with a view to promote an expedition to 
the Holy Land ; at which, says Fordun, many 
noble persons were present, few of whom, how- 
ever, showed mudi disposition to enter into the 
scheme. This bishop founded the monastery 
of Scotland Well on the north side of Loch Leven. 
He also wrote the lives of St Ninian and St Ken- 
tigern ; and died at his palace of Inchmurtach, 
(now Smiddy Green,) near St Andrews, and was 
buried in the Cathedral Church. " The rents 
alienated by his predecessors, or lost by their ne- 
gligence, be recovered to his see; advanced the 
fabrick, (which was then a-building,) more than 
any that went before him : and suffered no man. 
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of what quality soever he wa«, to usurp upon the 
church or possessions of it."* 

Malvoisine resigned the chancellorship of the 
kingdom in 1211, in which year King William 
appointed William de Boscho, Archdeacon of St 
Andrews, in his place. 

XXIV. David Bernham, or de Benham. 
A.D. 1233-1253. 

The canons wished to appoint Gilifred, Bishop 
of Dunkeld, to the metropolitan chair ; but the 
king interfered, and bestowed it on his great cham- 
berlain, Bernham, who was accordingly installed 
on the 22d January, (St Vincent's day,) 1233, 
by the Bishops of Glasgow, Caithness, and Dum- 
blane. This bishop performed the ceremony of 
crowning Alexander HI. at Scone. During his 
episcopate, Pope Gregory IX. summoned a gen- 
eral council at Rome, and called to it, among 
others, the Bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow. 
The Emperor of Germany, however, who had his 
reasons for hindering this council from assembling, 

• Spotswood, lib. ii. He is said, however, to have de- 
lighted in the pleasures of the table, rather than in the au- 
sterities of the cloister. It is recorded by Fordun that he 
deprived the Abbey of Dunfermline of the tithes of two 
parishes, because its monks had neglected to supply him 
with wine enough for his collation after supper I The 
historian adds, that the monks had provided a sufficient 
quantity of wine, but that the bishop's attendants, as fond 
of it as their master, had improvidently consumed it all. 
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waylaid these two bishops, and made them pri- 
soners ; and only released them on condition of 
their promising to return home again. Having 
afterwards gone to York, to assist at the marriage 
of Alexander to the daughter of Henry HI. of 
England, Bemham was taken ill, and died there, 
and was buried in the abbey church of Kelso. 
Winton relates that Bemham, with "a gret cum- 
pany of erls, byshops, and baronis, and mony fa- 
mous gret persouns," assisted at the translation of 
St Margaret's remains, (in consequence of her 
having been canonized,) from the nave of the 
abbey church of Dunfermline into the choir, on 
which occasion the following extraordinary circum- 
stance occurred. St Margaret lay beside her hus- 
band Malcolm III. ; and, when they attempted to 
lift herbody, they could by no possibility effect it. 
It then occurred to them to carry Malcolm's body 
first into the choir, after which they had no diflS- 
culty in removing the queen's! Winton thus 
concludes the story : 

So, this mirakel to record 

Nods gret reverens done till her lord, 

As sche used in her l}'f 

When sche was hys spoused wyf. 

XXV. Abel. A.D. 1253-1254. 

Through the influence of the king and the 
court, and the concurrence of the pope, this bishop 
was thrust upon the prior and canons against their 
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will, they having previously chosen Robert Scud- 
willis, Dean of Dunkeld : ^^ To be revenged upon 
them, (says Spotswood,) Abel behaved hioiself 
well insolently, calling them in question upon 
every light occasion, and censuring them with 
great rigour; whereupon he became extremely 
hated. They write of him that, in a vain-glorious 
humour, as he was one day walking in his church, 
he did, with a little chalk, draw this line upon the 

gate, H^C MIHI SUNT TRIA, LBX, CANON, PHILO- 

soPHiA ; bragging of his knowledge and skill in 
these professions ; and that, going to church the 
next day, he found another line drawn beneath the 
former, which said, te lb vent absque tria, 
FRAUS, FAVOR, VANOSOPHIA. This did SO gall him, 
as, taking bed, he died within a few days, having 
sate bishop ten months and two days only." He 
was buried before the high altar in the cathedral 
church. 

XXVI. Gameline. A.D. 1254-1271. 

This bishop bore an excellent character, but 
became disagreeable to the court of Alexander 
III. because of his oppositions to their vices and 
unreasonable demands. The king, it appears, 
urged by some unprincipled and envious courtiers, 
gave them leave to molest and plunder certain 
churchmen. This the bishop used means to pre- 
vent ; and began by excommunicating those who 
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were principally concerned, and anion^ the rest, 
one Sir John Dinraure. The king immediately 
commanded the bishop either to go into banish- 
ment, or to withdraw his excommunications : he 
was also very angry with the prior of St Andrews, 
whom he accused of leaguing with the bishop 
against himself. Oameline was inflexible; and 
preferring exile to tyranny, left Scotland and 
sailed to France. But Alexander, listening, in 
the meantime, to wiser counsellors, and reproved 
by them for having harassed the church of Christ, 
which it was his duty to protect, ordered the sen- 
tence of banishment to be recalled, and sought 
pardon for what he had done ; which he obtained, 
on due satisfaction being made to the sufferers.* 
According to another account, Gameline went 
from France to Italy, and laid his complaint be- 
fore the pope, who decided in his favour : where- 
upon Sir John Dinmure relented, acknowledged 
his error, and was absolved ; which paved the 
way for the reconciliation of the king and all 
concerned. The bishop returned to Scotland, and 
died of paralysis at his palace of Inchmurtach, and 
was buried in the cathedral on the north side of 
the high altar. 

XXVII. William WisHART. A.D. 1272-1279. 

This bishop owed his appointment to the favour 
• Boethius, lib. xiii. p. 289. 
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of Edward I. of England, and his interest with 
the pope. He was consecrated at Scone in 1273, 
in the presence of the king, seven bishops, and 
many of the nobility ; on which occasion he resign- 
ed the office of chancellor, which till then he had 
enjoyed. Fordun accuses him of having accumu- 
lated in his own hands, through avarice or ambi- 
tion, several secular offices, besides various church 
benefices. By command of the pope, he attended 
a general council at Lyons, at which were present 
two patriarchs, fifteen cardinals, five hundred 
bishops, and a thousand other mitred prelates, be- 
sides the King of France, the Emperor of Greece, 
and many other princes. Wishart died at Mar- 
bottle in Teviotdale, and was buried in his own 
cathedral church near the high altar. ** He re- 
built (says Keith) in a stately manner the east end 
of the cathedral, which had been blown down by a 
tempest of wind." Winton describes certain other 
additions which he made to the cathedral, but his 
description is far from being intelligible. See Vol. 
I. p. 391. 

Wishart also founded and endowed the monas- 
tery of Dominican or Black Friars, in South Street, 
St Andrews, the north transept of whose gothic 
chapel is still standing in front of the Madras Col- 
lege.* 

• The Dominican Friars were called ** Friars Predicant." 
I have the cast of a seal belonging to the above monastery, 
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XXVIII. William Frasbr. AD. 1279-1297. 

Fraser had been previously Lord Chancellor 
and Dean of Glasgow ; and having been elected to 
the see of St Andrews, went to Rome, and was 
confirifted by Pope Nicholas III. Win ton, in his 
Chronicle, relates that in the year 1284 Alexander 
III. came to St Andrews, and that, going up to 
the high altar of the cathedral church, he so- 
lemnly, and in the presence of many witnesses, 
" grawntyd til God and Saynct Andrewe the 
stryken of mone ;'* that is, he conferred on the 
Bishop of St Andrews, and his successors, the pri- 
vilege of coining money ; reserving to himself, 
however, the right of inspecting the purity of the 
metal- Vol. I. p. 396.* 

" Upon the deplorable death of this king and 
his family, (says Keith,) Bishop Fraser was chosen 
one of the regents of the kingdom ; and as most 
of this nation did, yielded a forced submission to 
Edward I. of England. King John Baliol sent 
this bishop, together with three others of dis- 
tinction, into France, to treat about a marriage 



which has the following inscription — s. comun. soci. frm. 

PaSDICATOBUM CIVITIS 8ANCTI ANDREE. 

• In Cardonnel's " Numismata Scotiae," I observe a 
copy of a silver coin which was struck at St Andrews 
in the following reign. The inscription on one side is, 
JOHANNES DEI GRACiA, and on the reverse, civitas s. andbb. 
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for his son Prince Edward ; but whether he ever 
returned home again is uncertain ; since it is re- 
lated, that having retired into France, that he 
might not be an eye-witness of the calamities of 
his country, he fell into a languishing distemper, 
and died at Carteville in 1297. His body was 
interred in the church of the Friars Predicant in 
Paris ; but his heart, enclosed in a very rich box, 
was afterwards brought into Scotland by his im- 
mediate successor, Bishop Lamberton, and en- 
tojnbed in the wall of the cathedral church of St 
Andrews, near to the tomb of Bishop Gameline. 
He is said to have been a person of great worth, 
and would have performed many good works had 
he happened to live in peaceable times."* 

XXIX. William Lamberton. A.D. 1298- 
1328. 

The Culdees had till this time (see chap, iii.) claim- 
ed and exercised the right of electing the bishops 
of St Andrews, though latterly not without some 
obstructions. On the present occasion, being- 
desirous to set aside the election of Lamberton, 
and to revive their ancient privilege, they deter- 
mined to appeal to the pope, and dispatched their 
abbot, William Gumming, to Rome, to advocate 

* The inscription on Eraser's seal) of which I have an 
impression, is, s. willi. raASEE dei gracia scotordh epi. 
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their cause before his holiness. The pope listen- 
ed patiently to their arguments ; but, not unwill- 
ing to take this opportunity of abridging a p jwer 
which interfered with his own, gave a decision 
against them, on the somewhat frivolous plea that 
they had suffered their rights to be invaded on 
former occasions \rithout appealing to him. This 
decision seems to have been fatal to their exist- 
ence as an independent body, as, after that period, 
scarcely any mention is made of them in the ec- 
clesiastical history of Scotland. 

Lamberton had been parson of Campsie, and 
chancellor of the diocese of Glasgow, before he was 
consecrated Bishop of St Andrews. He lived in 
trying and turbulent times, and is accused of hav- 
ing vacillated between the contending parties of 
Bruce and Baliol, with less regard to the promises 
which he made alternately to each, than to what 
seemed best adapted to serve his own end, or the 
interests of his church. In 1298 he, Robert Bruce 
Earl of Carrick, and John Comyn the younger, 
were chosen guardians of Scotland in the name 
of Balioh When Edward I., in the course of his 
victorious career through the South of Scot- 
land, held a parliament in St Andrews in 1303, 
Bishop Lamberton, like the rest of the Scottish 
clergy and nobility, wasforced to yield submission.* 

* When Edward was at St Andrews on this occasion, 
he stript the lead (Boethius says copper) off the refectory 
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But he, notwithstanding, soon after entered into 
a secret treaty with Bruce, by which they mutual- 
ly pledged themselves to assist each other against 
the enemy of their country.* This treaty secur- 
ed to Bruce the co-operation of the Church of 
Scotland, which enabled him to set at defiance 
the sentence of excommunication which the pope, 
at the instance of EMward, had issued against him. 
In 1306 Lamberton crowned Bruce King of Scot- 
land, in the sacred chair at Scone, with the con- 
currence and assistanceof Robert Wishart, Bishop 
of Glasgow. And here an incident occurred, 
which, from its connexion with Fife and the Bishop 
of St Andrews, deserves to be mentioned. On 
the day after the coronation, the Countess of 
Buchan, sister of the Earl of Fife, unexpectedly 
made her appearance at Scone, and claimed, in 
right of her brother, who was then absent in Eng- 
land, the hereditary privilege of placing the king 
in the inaugural chair of Scotland. This request 
it was thought expedient to comply with, and 
Bruce was accordingly installed a second time by 
the hands of the countess. But this spirited lady 
suffered severely for her patriotism, when, after 
Bruce*s defeat at Methven, she fell into the hands 

of the priory, to convert into battering machines (ad machi- 
nas construendas) for the siege of Stirling. Fordun, lib. xii. 
cap iii. 

• See a copy of this treaty in Dalrymp]e*s Annals, A.D. 
1304. 
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of Edward. The ungallant monarch cat 
cage to be constructed on the summit of one m tne 
turrets of Berwick Castle, where she was strict- 
ly conGned for four years. The Bishops of St 
Andrews and Glasgow also suffered for their pa- 
triotism. They had not only assisted at the co- 
ronation of Bruce, but supported him with their 
"wealth, their armed vassals, and their ecclesiasti- 
cal influence. 

Lamberton, among other acts in his favour, had 
sent Sir James Douglas, with horses and money, 
to join his standard. This young knight, after- 
wards so justly celebrated, was the son of the 
•* Good" Sir William Douglas, the companion in 
arms of Wallace ; and when other friends failed 
him, had found a generous protector in the Bishop 
of St Andrews, who entertained him in his own 
palace. At first, Lamberton tried to interest Ed- 
ward in the knight*s favour, and to get back his 
father's lands which had been forfeited ; and, with 
this view, he introduced him to that monarch at 
Stirling : but, as soon as Edward learnt who he 
was, he reproached the bishop with his presump- 
tion in making such a request, adding, ^' Tue fa- 
ther was always my enemy, and I have already 
bestowed his lands upon more loyal followers than 
his son will ever prove." When, therefore, this 
vindictive prince heard that young Douglas had 
gone over to Bruce, with the concurrence and aid 
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of the bishop, he commanded the latter to be 
seized and imprisoned in Winchester Castle f and, 
at the same time, be ordered the Bishop of Glas* 
gow into confinement in Nottingham Castle; 
and, not satisfied with depriving them of their 
personal liberty, he i^rote to the pope for permis- 
sion to declare their sees vacant, and to fill them 
with creatures of his own ; to which, however, his 
holiness, who thought he had already gone too 
fer, would not consent. On the death of Edward 
I in 1307, Lamberton was released from capti- 
vity, and allowed to return to St Andrews, or 
engaging to be faithful to the interests of Edward 
IL, an engagement, however, which he does not 
seem to have very scrupulously fulfilled. After 
the victory at Bannockburn in 1314 had restored 
peace to Scotland, the bishop devoted himself to- 
promote the prosperity of the church of which he 
was the head. He purchased from the abbot and 
monks of Reading in Berkshire the priory of the 
Island of May, and bestowed it upon the canons of 
his own cathedral, though this act is ascribed by 

• The following account of Bishop Lamberton's daily 
expenses, when a prisoner in Winchester Castle, is copied 
from Rymer's Foedera Anglice^ Vol. 1. A.D. 1306, 
For the bishop's daily expense, . . vi. pence. 
One man-servant to attend, . . . iii. „ 
One boy to attend likewise, . , . . i.^. „ 
A chaplain daily, i-|- »f 

i. shilliag. 
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Fordan to a former Bishop of St Andrews. He 
repaired his palace in St Andrews, (the castle,) 
made several additions to the priory, and built 
places of residence for himself and his successors 
in various parts of his diocese. He likewise 
erected ten churches in the diocese, and performed 
many good works.* At last, he applied himself 
to finish the cathedral, which he effected ; and, on 
the 5th July, in the year 1318, had it dedicated 
with great solemnity in the presence of King Ro- 
bert Bruce, seven bishops, fifteen abbots, and 
most of the knights and barons of the kingdom, 
all of whom presented gifts and offerings on the 
occasion, (Winton, Vol. H. p. 131.) Bruce him- 
self gave one hundred merks sterling out of his 
private revenues, in gratitude, it is said, " for the 
illustrious victory which St Andrew, the patron 
saint of his kingdom, had recently afforded him at 
Bannockbum." 

Lamberton died in 1 328, and was buried at the 
north side of the great altar, in his own church.f 

• '* He adorned the chapteNhouse with curious seats 
and ceiling, and furnisht the chanons with instruments for 
their service, and their librarie with books," Martine 

t Winton, who wrote only 6fty year* after Lamberton's 
death, thus describes the relative position of the tombs of 
Bishops Gameline, Lamberton, and Walter Trail, the last 
of whom had been a contemporary of Winton's. Speak- 
ing of Lamberton, he -says. 

And in the north half of the new kyrke- 

Cathedrale, an arch he gart work, 
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Thus the cathedral was going on under eleven 
successive bishops, namely, from the time of Ar- 
nald, down to that of Lamberton; and thereby 
occupied in building, a period of a hundred and 
sixty years; *• and considering (says Marline) the 
time it was demolisht, (June 1559,) it stood en- 
tire 240 years, and, from the foundation to the 
razing thereof, (occasioned by a sermon of John 
Knox against Idolatrie, preached to a giddy law- 
less multitude,) was just 400 years." Martine 
also says that not only were collections made for 
this work through most parts of Europe, but that 
many of the canons were artificers, and wrought 
at the work with their own hands. This, indeed^ 
was a very general practice with the monks in the 
middle ages. I shall have occasion to notice after- 
wards (chap. XV.) the monumental inscription on 
one of the canons of St Andrews, who is styled 
Magister Fabrics* 

Now seen between tombis twa; 
Of Gameliue the eastmost is of tha. 
And, in a space that was levyd (raised) 
Between the pulpit and his heyd, (head) 
An arch of fair work, and of fyne, 
The bishop Walter gart make syne. 
Under that tomb now lyis he. 
Thus lying are these bishops three^ 
On the north half of tlie high kyrke, 
In tombis that they themselves gart work. 

Vol. II. p. 135, 
I need scarcely add, that all traces of these monuments 
have long since disappeared. 
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XXX. James Bane or Buirt. A.D. 1328- 
1332. 

*' The chapter, after Lamberton's death, meet- 
ing for the election of a new bishop, went into fac- 
tions, the one half voting for Sir James Bane, 
Archdeacon of St Andrews, the other half for Sir 
Alexander Kinninmonth, Archdeacon of Lothian. 
But Bane, being then in the court of Rome, and 
advertised of the bishop's death, obtained the 
bishoprick of the pope, who, in those times, dis- 
posed all church livings as he thought good, hav- 
ing no regard to canonical election."* This 
bishop crowned King David II. at Scone in 1331, 
on which occasion, by command of the pope, the 
ceremony of anointing was first used in crowning 
the Kings of Scotland. When Edward Baliol and 
his party got the ascendancy. Bane was forced to 
take refuge in Flanders, where he died, and was 
buried in the monastery of the regular canons at 
Bruges, with this inscription — hic jacbt bon^ 

MEMORliE JACOBUS DOMINUS DE BIURT EPISCO- 
PUS SANCTI ANDREJEIN SCOTIA NOSTRiERELIGIGNlS 
QUI OBIITXXII. DIE SEPT. ANN. DOM. M.CCC.XXXIII. 

ORATE PRO EG. After his death the see remained 
vacant nine years, in consequence of the pope's 
refusing to confirm the English ecclesiastic whom 
Edward II L had nominated to fill it. 
* Spotswood* lib. ii. p. 55. 
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XXXI. William db Landel or Laundelts« 
A.D. 134M385. 

At the end of the above vacancy, the canons of 
St Andrews chose for their bishop (says Win ton, 
Vol. I. p. 158) 

Mastyre Williame Bell, then 
That was Dene of Dunkelden. 

But his election was set aside in consequence 
of his having lost his eye sight, and Landel was 
appointed by Pope Benedict XII. on the strong 
recommendation of the Kings of Scotland and 
France. Fordun says of him that " he was gene- 
rous, mild, ingenuous, and modest, and that he 
loved his canons as much as if they had been his 
own children." He was taken prisoner with 
David II. at the battle of Durham in 1346, and 
ransomed for the sum of 100,000 merks sterling. 
Pope Innocent VI. gave him authority to collect 
the tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices in Scotland 
for three years, to enable him to pay this enoi^ 
mous sum, which would amount to abouta mtV- 
lion sterling of our money ! It is a curious feet, 
that a like sum could not be raised for the ransom 
of the king, in consequence of which he remained 
eleven years in captivity, and was even then only 
released on giving securities and hostages that it 
would be paid within ten years more, Bishop 
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Landel bein^ one of the commissioners appointed 
by his nation to make this treaty with the 
EngliBhP In 1363, David held a parliament 
in Landel's palace of Inchmurtach, near St 
Andrews. The bishop's last public act was the 
crowning of King Robert 11. in 1371. Winton, 
who was his contemporary, and one of the canons 
of his church, thus mentions his death : 

William Laundelys, that good man. 
Of Saynct Andrews byschop tlian. 
Closed hys lyf the last day 
In the east chawmber of that Abbey, 
"When in his sickness he had tane 
His sacramentis all ilkane* 

According to Fordun, he died on St Tbecla's 
day, and was " buried before the vestibule of the 
great church, under an artificial stone curiously 
wrought." 

About this time the inhabitants of Cupar ob* 
tained a charter of commercial privileges from 
David II. This they supposed should have ex- 
cluded the burgesses of St Andrews from the right 
of trading in Cupar, which they had always 
hitherto exercised, in virtue of their own more 
ancient charter ; but to this restriction the bishop 
and burgesses of St Andrews refused to submit. 
A long litigation in consequence ensued between 

• See the note in Macpherson's edition of Winton, (Vol. 
II. p. 512.) Dalr}'mp]e, A.D. 1354, 1356, 1357. 
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the two burghs, which was ultimately decided, by 
the parliament which met at Perth in 1369, in 
favour of St Andrews, whereby this city was em- 
powered to buy and sell wool, hides, and other 
articles of traffic, as formerly, within the limits of 
Cupar. 

During the episcopate of Landel, the priors of 
the monastery were William de London and 
Stephen de Pay. " The former (says Fordun) 
covered the whole dormitory with a magnificent 
roof; beneath, with polished planks, and above, 
with lead. He also roofed the old church of St 
Begulus, the eastern chamber, the four sides of 
the cloister, and the south part of the refectory. 
He caused to be made, at the expense of the mo- 
nastery, the curtain (velum) which was suspend- 
ed during Lent between the altar and the choir, 
composed of curious work, and admirably em- 
broidered with various figures of men and ani- 
mals." 

During the time of the other prior, Stephen de 
Pay, (namely, in 1368,) a great part of the ca- 
thedral was unfortunately burnt by some accident. 
Boethius says it was occasioned either by light- 
ning, or by a jackdaw carrying a burning twig 
into its nest. Stephen, therefore, together with 
the bishop, immediately set about repairing the 
same with " stone, wood, and lead work, and re- 
built two columns on the east side of the church. 
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close to the altars of St Michael and St Law- 
rence." They renewed (says Winton, Vol. II. p. 
328) ail the wood work in the choir and transepts, 
and covered them with lead. In the nave they 
reconstructed the nine pillars nearest to the west 
door, with the help of several noblemen, whose 
arms were in consequence c^f ved upon them. On 
these works they expended 2200 merks, which 
would be equal to about L.20,000 of our money. 

XXXII. Stephen de Pay. A.D. 1385. 

He had been twenty-one years prior of St 
Andrews, and was a man of great wisdom and ex- 
perience. On his voyage to Rome, whither he 
was going for confirmation, he was taken prisoner 
by the English and carried to Alnwick, where he 
immediately after fell sick and died. 

XXXIII. Walter Trail. A.D. 1385-1401. 

Before his appointment, Trail had been a canon 
of St Andrews, and had studied with great repute 
in foreign parts, and commenced Doctor both of 
civil and canon law. He happened to be with the 
pope (Clement VII.) at Avignon at the time this 
see became vacant, by whose authority alone, 
without election, he was preferred to the same. 
So great an esteem had this pope for him, that he 
said, on appointing him to the bishoprick, that 
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*^ he was more worthy to be pope than merely a 
bishop, and that the place was better provided 
than the person.'* In 1390 he and the Bishop 
of Glasgow assisted at the funeral of Robert II. 
at Scone ; and on the following day, Trail placed 
the crown on the head of Robert III. as thus de- 
scribed by Winton : * 

And on the morn syne after wart, 
Crowned was the thryd Robert, 
The second Robert's ayre and son, 
Into that ilk kyrk of Scone. 
The byschop of Saynct Andrewis see 
Waltyr wyth gret solemnity. 
Gave our kyng then the crown. 
His swerd, his sceptre, and unctioun. 
(Vol. II. p. 361.) 

In 1391, Trail was sent ambassador to France, 
where he remained a year. He died in the castle 
of St Andrews, which he had repaired or rebuilt, 
and was buried in the cathedral, with this inscrip- 
tion : — 

HIC FUIT ECCLBSIiE DIEECTA CALI7MNA, FUNESTBA 
LUCIDA, THURIBULUBC REDOLENS, CAMPANA SONORA. 

Keith remarks, that ^'he was of such excellent 
worth, that even Buchanan speaks in his praise." 
Winton enumerates the following donations which 
this bishop bestowed upon his church ; " Twa lang 
coddis (cushions) of velvet, to be laid on the high 
altar ; various dresses and ornaments for the 
priests, particularly a tunykil, (tunic,) daimatyk. 
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albis with parurys, stole, fannowne and chysabil, 
three gold bawdekynnys, (bodkins ?) and a silver 
basin, and three silver ewers ;" he adds, (evidently 
thinking this as not so much as he should have 
given,) 

Wyth-outen doute he had done mare, 
Had God hym tholed til lyve langare. 

In the time of this bishop, Robert of Montrose, 
(de Monte rosarum,) a canon of the church, and 
prior of Loch Leven, was elected to the priorate 
of St Andrews. The following account from For- 
dun of this man's excellent character and tragical 
death may be thought interesting. He was a man of 
great knowledge and eloquence, and a distinguish- 
ed preacher ; an upholder of the ancient discipline, 
a pattern to the flock in the monastery, and a good 
shepherd to the people ; for he did not despise the 
people, but instructed them, and rendered to every 
one his due. He did not flatter the xgreat, nor 
fear their threats; he did not oppress the poor, but 
protected them. The errors of those subject to 
him be did not overlook, but corrected; in all 
things shewing himself respectful to his seniors, 
mild to his juniors, gentle to his religious breth- 
ren, unyielding to the proud and obstinate, con- 
descending to the humble, and tender-hearted to 
the penitent. This being the case, he could truly 
adopt the language of the founder of his order, 
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St Augustine, who, in one of his epistles, thus 
speaks : *^ I dare not say that my house is better 
than the ark of Noah, where one wicked man was 
found ; nor better than Abraham's house, where 
it is said, ^ cast out the bond-woman and her son ;' 
nor better than Isaac's house, concerning whose 
two sons it is said, ^ Jacpb have I loved, but Esau 
have I hated :' So I confess, that from the time I 
began to serve God, I have found, that as the best 
of men are to be met with in monasteries, so they 
not unfrequently contain the worst." It happened 
that Robert of Montrose had in his monastery a 
monk named Thomas Plater, an undisciplined and 
turbulent man, whom he had often tried, both by 
threats and promises, but in vain, to brin^ to a 
sense of his errors. He considered, nevertheless, 
that he who connives at another's fault is guilty of 
it ; and that impunity is the mother of insolence, the 
root of petulance, and the nurse of error. While 
he was revolving in his mind how he should gain 
his brother, the latter, .instigated by the devil, 
was plotting his superior's destruction. One even- 
ing, (in 1393,) when the prior was alone, and was 
going up as usual from the cloister to the dormi- 
tory for the night. Plater, watching his opportu- 
nity, attacked him, and drawing a dagger from 
under his cloak, mortally wounded him. He sur- 
vived only three days ; and bidding his brethren 
farewell, slept in the Lord, and was buried in the 
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neiv chapter-house* The parricide was apprehend^ 
ed as he was trying to make his escape* Two 
days after the priors funeral, he was brought 
forth, clad in a long robe ; and after a solemn dis* 
course from Walter Trail the bishop, addressed to 
the clergy and people, he was thrust bound into 
perpetual imprisonment. There, partaking scant-^ 
ily of the bread of grief and the water of afflic* 
tion, he soon died, and was buried in a dunghill. 

XXXIV. Thomas Stewart. A. D. 1401 
1404. 

This was a son of King Robert II., and Arch* 
deacon of St Andrews ; but he was no more than 
bishop elect, for his extreme modesty would never 
suffer him to be consecrated, and the chapter 
would not elect any other during his life. Fordun 
calls him modestissimi ^iritiis vir et columbincB 
mmplicitatis. Before the close of his episcopate, 
he consented, at the instance of the king, and with 
the consent of the canons of the church, (reluctant- 
ly granted, however,) to give up the revenues of 
the see in favour of Walter of Danyelstoun, in 
return for his ceding Dumbarton Castle, a fortress 
which the king was anxious to obtain, and which 
the said Walter would not give up on any other 
terms. This man only lived, however, half a year 
to enjoy his wealth thus sacrilegiously obtained, 
and died before Bishop Stewart. 

E 
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James Bigset was prior of the monastery at 
this time. He completed (according to Fordun> 
the roofing of the nave of the cathedral, fitted tip 
the choir with stalls, and finished the repairs of 
the quadrangle ot the cloister. He furnished the 
whole monastery with new granaries, mills, cale- 
iactories, (ustrinas,) pigeries, barns, and stables; 
and provided the two apartments of the guest-hall 
with pillars and gbss windows. He paved the 
exterior and interior court of the monastery ; and 
supplied its church, as well as all the churches 
dependent upon it, with vestries, robes for the 
priests, and other useful ornaments. 

XXXV. Henry Wakdlaw. A.D. 1404^1440, 
On the death of Stewart, the canons chose for 
his successor Gilbeit of Greenlaw, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, and Chancellor of Scotland ; and sent 
one of their number to Rome to get the pope'» 
consent to the election. This, however, for rea- 
sons that do not appear, bis Holiness refused, and 
bestowe<l the vacant see on Henry Wardlaw, 
Precentor of Glasgow, Doctor of Canon Law, 
and a nephew of the cardinal of that name. Thi» 
prelate has the honour of having laid the foundation 
of the University of St Andrews, which is the 
oldest in Scotland, though, for many years, it was 
distinguished by no higher title than the Peda- 
gogium. It stood chiefly on the present site of 
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St Mary's College, but had rooms belonging to 
it in different parts of the city. The university 
was established in the year 1411, and the next 
year Wardlaw obtained from the pope (Benedict 
XIII.) a confirmation of its charter. The fol- 
lowing is Tytler's eloquent account of the institu- 
tion of this ancient seat of learning, (Vol. III. p. 
180.) " But it is necessary here to interrupt the 
narrative for a moment, in order to fix our atten 
tion upon a spectacle which, amid the gloomy 
pictures of foreign or domestic wars, offers a re- 
freshing and pleasing resting-place to the mind. 
This was the establishment of the University of 
St Andrews, by Henry Wardlaw the bishop of 
that see, to vi4iom belongs the unfading honour 
of being the founder of the first university in 
Scotland, the father of the infant literature of his 
country. Before this time, the generosity of the 
Lady Devorguil, the wife of John Baliol, had 
ertablished JBaliol College in Oxford, in the end 
of the thirteenth century ; and we have seen the 
iBunificence of a Scottish prelate, the Bishop of 
Moray, distinguishing itself by the institution 
of the Scots College in Paris, in 1326. But 
it was reserved for the enlightened spirit of Ward- 
law to render unnecessary the distant emigration 
of our Scottish youth to these and other foreign 
seminaries, by opening the wells of learning and 
education at home ; and in addition to the various 
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schools which were connected with the monas^ 
teries, by conferring upon his country the distinc- 
tion of a university, protcfcted by papal sanction, 
and devoted to the cultivation of what was then 
esteemed the higher branches of science and 
philosophy.— On the 3d of February 1413, Henry 
Ogilvy, Master of Arts, made his entry into the 
city, bearing the papal bulls which endowed the 
infant seminary with the high and important 
privileges of a university : and his arrival was 
welcomed by the ringing of bells from the steeples, 
and the tumultuous joy of all classes of the in- 
habitants. On the following day, being Sunday, 
a solemn convocation of the clergy was held in 
the refectory; and the papal bulls having been 
read in the presence of the bishop, the chancellor 
of the university, they proceeded in procession to 
the high altar, where Te Deum was sung by the 
whole assembly ; the bishops, priors, and other 
dignitaries, being arrayed in their richest' canooi- 
cals, whilst four hundred clerks, besides novices 
and lay brothers, and an immense number of 
spectators, bent down before the high altar in 
gratitude and adoration. High mass was then 
celebrated ; and when the service was concluded, 
the remainder of the day was devoted to mirth and 
festivity. In the evening, bonfires in the streets, 
peels of bells and musical instruments, processions 
of the clergy, and joyful assemblies of the people 
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inilulging in the song, the dance, and the wine 
cup, succeeded to the graver ceremonies of the 
morning ; and the event was welcomed by a bois* 
terous enthusiasm, more befitting the brilliant 
triumphs of war, than the quiet and noiseless con- 
quests of science and philosophy." Bishop Ward- 
law directed that all future Bishops of St Andrews 
should be chancellors of the university ex officio. 
When James L was fourteen years of age, he was 
placed by his father under the care and tuition of 
Wardlaw, with whom he remained till he embark- 
ed for France, or rather, as the event proved, for 
England. In that country, it is well known, he 
was long detained a prisoner, but, on his return 
home, in 1424, he had the satisfaction to be 
crowned at Scone by his venerable preceptor, the 
Bishop of St Andrews. In England, James had 
received an excellent education, and acquired a 
taste for poetry and literature, in consequence of 
which, he was greatly delighted with his new 
university, spent much of his time in it, and be- 
stowed various privileges upon its members. He 
made a law that no one should enjoy any cathe- 
dral preferment until he had taken a degree either 
in divinity or canon law at St Andrews. 

We must not omit to mention that Wardlaw 
built the Gare bridge at the mouth of the river 
Eden, near St Andrews, which, at one time, was 
reckoned the finest in Scotland, except those of 
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Aberdeen and Glasgow.* " His memorie," how- 
ever, says Martine, ^* is sullied by the death of 
John Resby and Paul Carew, who were condemned 
and burnt for some opinions derogatory to the 
popacie ; yet he was ane excellent man, and re- 
pressed many disorders which bad crept in amon^ 
the clergie, and was extremely addicted to hospi- 
talitie." This Resby wag the first person who 
suffered death in Scotland on the allegation of 
heresy. Carew was a Bohemian, and a follower 
of Luss and Wieliff. A brass ball was put into hi» 
mouth at the time of his being burnt, to prevent 
his addressing the people. We must remember 
that in those days, whoever put a heretic to death 
believed he was doing God service. This belief 
lasted till long after the time of Wardlaw, and even 
tarnished the piety of many Protestants. 

Boethius (lib. xvii. p. 349) records an admir- 



• There is a family of the name of Wan who still have a 
few acres of land near this bridge, and which were granted 
to their ancestors by the Bishops of St Andrews, on con. 
dition of their performing the twofold office of keeping 
the bridge, and acting as doomster to the bishop's court of 
regality. In former times, a chain was 'stretched across 
the bridge, which it was the duty of the keeper to remove, 
in order to allow the horses or carriages of the gentry to 
pass over ; the carts of the commonalty being obliged to 
ford tlie stream at low tide. In his judicial capacity, the 
doomster was required, by his charter, to yield all due 
obedience to the seneschal of the bishop, and both to pro- 
nounce and execule the doom or sentence of 1ms court. 
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;able speech which this bishop made in parliament, 
^nd which he addressed to the king, against intem- 
perance and luxury, which were then beginning 
to gain ground in Scotland. 

Wardlaw died in the Castle of St Andrews, 
^od was buried in the cathedral church, ^^in the 
wall betwixt the choir and our Lady's chapel.*' 

James Haldenstoun was prior of St Andrews 
during this episcopate. According to Fordun, (al- 
most our only authority in regard to the sacred edi- 
fices of the place, but whose monkish Latin is far 
from being always intelligible,) this prior altered 
the east gable of the cathedral, by substituting the 
present large window for three smaller ones, the 
traces of which may still be perceived. " He 
adorned the interior, as well with carved stalls, as 
with the images of the saints. The nave, which 
before was bare and solitary, he beautified with 
glass windows and poKshed pavement, as also by 
supplying altars, images, and ornaments. He fur- 
nished the vestry with fresh relics, repaired the 
iiormer ones, and erected presses for containing 
them. He also paved the floor of the chapter- 
house, and repaired the farm-houses belonging to 
the priory, viz. Ballony, Pilmor, Segie, and Kin- 
moth." Lastly, he procured for himself and his 
successors, . through his influence with James I., 
the pastoral insignia of the mitre, the staff, ^nd 
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the ring ; and precedence in pariiament over all the 
other abbots and priors in the kingdom^ 

XXXVI. James Kbnnbdy. A.D. 1440-1466. 

This distsngaished prelate had been Bishop of 
Dunkeld before his translation to the melropolitaB 
ehair. He was the last Bishop of St Andrews, 
as his successor was made the ^rst Archbishop^ 
Tytler, after mentioning hi& death, thus describes 
his character: " In him the country lost the only 
statesman who possessed sufficient firmness^ abili- 
ty, and integrity, to direct the counsels of govern- 
ment. He was, indeed, in many respects^ a re- 
markable man ;. a pious and conscientious church- 
man, whose charity was munificent, active, and 
discriminating, and whose religion was as little 
tinged with bigotry and superstition as the tkne» 
in which he lived would allow» His zeal for the 
true interests of literature and science was another 
prominent and admirable feature in his character,, 
of which he left a noble monument in St Salva- 
tor's College at St Andrews, which was founded 
by him in 1456, and richly endowed out of hi» 
ecclesiastical revenues. Kennedy was nearly con- 
nected with the royal family, his mother being the 
Lady Mary, Countess of Angus, a daughter of 
Robert III.* It appears that he had early de- 

• This remarkable Tadv, who gave birth to the last 
Bishop arid the first Archbishop of St Andrews^ was ma£> 
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voted his attention to a correction of the manifold 
abuses which were daily increasing in the church ; 
for which laudable purpose he twice visited Italy,* 
and, notwithstanding his zeal in reformation, ex- 
perienced the favour of the pope. Although, in 
his public works, in his endowments of churches, 
and in every thing connected with the pomp and 
ceremonial of the Catholic faith, he was unusu- 
ally magnificent, yet, in his own person, and the 
expenditure of his private household, he exhibited 
a rare union of purity, decorum, and frugality : 
nor could the sternest judges breathe a single as- 
persion against either his integrity as a minister of 
state, or his private character as a minister of re- 
ligion. Buchanan, whose prepossessions were 
- strongly against that ancient church of which 
Kennedy was the head in Scotland, has yet spoken 



ried four times i first, to the Earl of Angus, by whom she 
had two sons, William and George Douglas, who succes- 
sively became Earls of Angus ; second, to Sir James Ken- 
nedy of Dunnure, by whom she had two sons, James, the 
celebrated bishop, and Gilbert, afterwards created Lord 
Kennedy, the ancestor of the present Marquis of Ailsa ; 
thirdj to Lord Graham of Dundresmore, by whom she had 
two sons, James Graham, the first Laird of Fintray, and 
Patrick Graham, the first Archbishop of Sc Andrews ; and, 
fourth^ to Sir William Edmiston of Cuiloden. 

• On the second of these journeys he received a written 
safe conduct from Henry VI. of England for himself, and 
thirty persons in his retinue, to pass through that countr}'. 
See a copy of this document in Crawford's Lives, Vol. L 
p. 32. 
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of his virtues in the highest terms of panegyric r 
" His death," he says, " was so deeply deplored 
by all good ooen, that the country seemed to weep 
for him as for a public parent."* Bishop Kenne* 
dy endowed St Salvator's College with the teinds* 
of the parishes of Cults, Kemback, Dtinino, For-* 
tiviot, and Kilmany, and some ehapelries, all of 
which had till then belonged to the bishopriek^ In 
the chapel of this college there is a monument to 
his memory, which, though greatly mutilated, is 
Srtill beautiful. 

The hostility subsisting between Kennedy and 
the Douglases, and the assistance he gave to 
James II. in suppressing that powerful family, ia 
matter of history, (see chap, xvi.) To be re- 
venged on the bishop for his opposition to their 
rebellious design, they instigated a large body of 
their adherents, among whom was the Earl of Craw- 
ford, to invade his lands in Fife ; who accordingly 
made captives of his tenants, burned their houses, 
and laid waste the produce of their fields. On learn- 
ing this, the bishop, deeply indignant at so wanton 
an outrage, repaired to his cathedral, and solemn- 
ly excommunicated those ferocious plunderers; 
denouncing the extreme curses of the church 
against all who should presume to harbour or 
support them. The fate of Douglas, who soon 

• Tytler, Vol. IV. p. 205. 
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after fell by the hsjad of James himself, and the 
iiilaughter of the Earl of Crawford, when attempt- 
ii^ to suppress a feud among his followers, were 
r^arded as marks of the divine vengeance, and 
as the fulfilment of the bishop's denunciation 
against their persons. 

After the premature death of James 1 1, in 1460, 
Kennedy was made one of the lords of the re- 
gency, and guardian to James III., then only 
seven years of age. He held these appointments 
till his death, and in both of them he conducted 
himself with such consummate prudence as to 
obtain the approbation of the whole kingdom, and 
in particular that of the young prince himself, who 
always styled him carissimtis avunculus noster. 

Kenaedy founded and endowed the monastery 
of Franciscan or Grey-Friars, near the market 
gate of the Market Street, St Andrews ; «nd it was 
finished by hia successor. Archbishop Graham, 
in 1478. It was destroyed by the reformers in 
1559, and thje only trace of it now remaining i» 
the name " Grey- Friars Garden," which is still 
given to the spot where it stood.* 

* Sir R. Sibbald and Bishop Keith have confounded 
the sites of the Dominican and Franciscan monasteries, 
placing the former in Market Street, and the latter in South 
Street; whereas the town charters prove them to have 
been the reverse. * The ground of the Franciscan monas- 
tery was granted to the town by Queen Mary after the 
Reformation ; and is now the site of a new street called 
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The bishop also built a magnificent vessel or 
" barge," called the St Salvator, for the purposes 
of commerce, which Martine calls " a vast ship 
of great burden." This vessel was employed in 
trading with foreign countries, and continued after 
Kennedy's death to be the property of the see, 
till the year 1472, when she was wrecked near 
Bamburgh, on her voyage from Flanders, and 
plundered by the English of a valuable cargo. 
This trifling circumstance produced a quarrel be- 
tween the two countries. " Restitution (says 
Buchanan, Vol, II. p. 73) was often sought for, 
but in vain. This bred a disgust betwixt the 
nations for some years. At last, the English sent 
ambassadors into Scotland, the chiefs of whom 
were the Bishop of Durham, and Scroop, a noble- 
man . By these ambassadors. King Edward ( I V.) 
who had been tossed by the inconstancy of for- 
tune, desired a treaty of peace ; which was easily 
renewed, upon condition that a due estimation 
might be made of the ship that was rifled^ and 
just satisfaction made." The bishop's barge, his 
own monument, his college, and his monastery, 
cost no less a sum than L.300,000 of our present 
money. 

Bell Street, in honour of Dt Bell, the founder of the Mad- 
ras College. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



msrro&iCAL account of the archbishops of st anorbits, from 

THE accession OF GRAHAM, THE FIROT ARCHBISHOP, IN 1466, 
TO THE REFORMATION. — ARCHBISHOPS GRAHAM — SHEVEZ— J. 
STEWART — A. STEWART — FORMAN — J. BEATON — D. BEATON — 
HAMILTON. 



XXXVII. Patrick Graham. A.D. 1466- 
1478. 

This first Archbishop of St Andrews, notwith- 
standing his excellent character and high rank, 
(see note, p. 72,) fell into numerous misfortunes. 
He had previously been Bishop of Brechin. When 
he was translated to St Andrews, and had gone 
to Rome for confirmation, the old controversy was 
revived, during his stay there, concerning the supe- 
riority of the see of York over the church of Scot- 
land ; whereupon he not only succeeded in obtain- 
ing sentence against that see, but, to prevent any 
similar claim from being afterwards renewed, 
the pope erected St Andrews into an archbishop- 
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rick, and subjected the other eleven Scottish dio- 
ceses to its jurisdiction ; and moreover, appointed 
the new primate to be his legate in Scotland for 
three years. " This good man, (says Keith,) on 
his return home, found the king, the clergie, and 
the courtiers, all in opposition to him ; the king 
being displeased for his accepting the legation, 
without his privitie and allowance, and the 
clergy fearing, lest, by his new power, he would 
rectify the disorders that wene befiallen the church 
through the disposing of livings by sale," &c. It 
would appear, however, from some accounts, that 
Graham was not made archbishop till the year 
1472 ; and this derives confirmation from the fact, 
that on a seal of his, attached to a charter now in 
St Salvator« College, dated 1469, the inscription 
is simply, s. patricii dei gracia episccpi 
SANCTi ANDR&fi. After he had becom^e recon- 
ciled to the king, and had retired to hiis house at 
Moaimail, he was unable to live in peace, l^e 
Roman bankers sued him for the heavy fees' due 
for the papal bulls which had erected his dee into 
an archbidiopriek ; and not being able at that time 
to pay them, he was arrested and imprisoned, and 
his rents uplifted tor the discharge of his debts 
In addition to these misfortunes, Shevez, Atdh- 
deacon of St Andrews, (and who afterwards suc- 
ceeded him,) forged accusations against him, the 
pope's legate was bribed by his enemies to take 
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part with thetn, and even the king (James III.) 
is accused of having been induced, by a large 
pecuniary grant, to confirm the sentence which 
they pronounced against him. In short, matters 
were carried to such a height against the unhappy 
primate, that, after being imprisoned successively 
in his own Castle of St Andrews, in Inchcolm, 
and Dunfermline, he ended his days (it is said in 
a state of insanity) in Loch Leven Castle, sfter an 
empty title of thirteen years, and was buried in 
the chapel of St Servanus' Isle. " This end 
(says Spotswood) had that worthy man, in virtue 
and learning inferior to none of his time, oppressed 
by the malice and calumny of his enemies, chiefly 
that they feared the reformation of their wicked 
abuses by his means.*" 

XXX VIII.WiLLiAM Shevez, A.D. 1478-1496. 
Spotswood severely blames Shevez for having 
been one of his predecessor's keenest enemies; 
but as to his own administration, he merely says 
that ^^ he was publicly invested with the pall in 
the church of Halirudhouse in the year 1478, the 
king and divers of the nobility being then present. 
How he governed the see I find not ; but his 
entry being such as we have seen, did not promise 

* See Buchanan's History, Vol. II. p. 72, where Gra- 
ham's sufferings from the malice of his enemies are feelingly 
described. 
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much good." It is said that he was addicted to 
the study of astrology.* At this time, corrupt 
tions and abuses of ail kinds were fast increasing 
in the church. ^^ Ignorance and impiety (says 
Spotswood) everywhere prevailed, till, in the 
end, the laity, putting their hands to the work, 
made that violetU and disordered reformcUion^ 
whereof in the next book we shall hear." Dur^ 
ing this primacy, Glasgow was erected into an 
archbishoprick by Pope Alexander III., which 
excited the warm opposition of the primate, whose 
power and patronage were thereby diminished. So 
far did he carry his opposition, that he gave the 
Earl of Argyle a valuable estate belonging to 
his see, with a view to secure his powerful interest 
in his favour : but in vain. It was finally settled 
that the following eight dioceses should be under 
the jurisdiction of St Andrews, viz. Dunkeld, 
Dunblane, Brechin, Aberdeen, Moray, Ross, 
Caithness, and Orkney ; and that Galloway, 
Argyle, and the Isles should be subject to Glas- 
gow — the Archbishop of St Andrews continuing 
to retain the primacy of all Scotland. Shevez 
died at St Andrews, and was buried before the 
high altar in the cathedral, " in a monument of 
brasse provided for him." 

* " Slievez, educated at Louvaine in the fashionable 
study of astrology, soon became a favourite with the weak 
James HI., who was addicted to divination and every 
superstition." Sibbald's Fife, p. 255. 
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XXXIX. Jambs Stewart. A,D. 1497-1503. 

This primate was the second son of James III., 
by his royal consort Margaret, daughter of Chris- 
tian III., King of Denmark^ and was, singularly 
enough, christened James, though his elder bro- 
ther was so named before iiim. He was created 
Duke of Ross and Marquis of Ormonde It was 
proposed at one time to marry him to a daughter 
of King Edward IV.; but, preferring to enter 
into holy orders, he succeeded, on the death of 
Shevez, to the primacy of Scotland, in the twenty- 
first year of his age. He made a journey to 
Rome, to receive confirmation from Pope Julius 
11. ; and when he passed through England on his* 
way tbither, he obtained a very complimentary 
safe*<;ondact and flattering' reception from his royal 
kinsman Henry VII. On hisreturri from Rome, 
faift brother James IV. made him commendatot 
of Holyrood and Dunfermline. He died when 
only tyenty-eight years old, and was buried in his 
cathedral church, among the bishops his predeees^ 
sors.* He is celebrated by Ariosto in his Orlando 
F arioso, oanto x. in these words c.^ 

•^ I have? a cast of the large and rfchly engraved seal of 
this prelate, the waxen impression of which is affixed to 
a deed among the town charters, dated 1 499. The in- 
scription which surrounds it is as follows : s. ia. archiepi. 

SCI. ANDR. TOTItJS BOOTIE PRIMAT. SE. AP. L^GATt DUCIS 

BOtfiiB BTE. cRuc. coMiSDATOR. ; t. c, the sea) of James, 

F 
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Non e ira si bello in tante altre persone, 
Natura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa. 
Non e in cui tal virtii tal grazia luca, 
O tal possanza, ed e Rosia Duca. 

Which are thus translated by Hoole : — 

No form so graceful can yowr eyes behold, 
For nature made him, and destroyed her mould. 
The title of the Duke of Ross he bears, 
No chief like him iii dauntless niind compares, 

XL. Alexander Sl'EWART. A.D. 1509-1513, 

This talented and accomplished, but unfortu- 
nate young roan, was the natural son of Jame» 
IV. Owing to his extreme youth, the see wa» 
kept vacant for him for six years. He was edu- 
cated abroad, and had for his tutor the celebrated 
Erasmus, who entertained (and in one of his pulK 
lished letters expresses) the highest opinion of hi» 
learning and piety.* When he came home, though 

Archbishop of St Andrews, Primate of all Scotland, Legate 
of the Apostolic See, Duke of Ross, and Commendator of 
Holyrood. 

• The following are Erasmus' words when describiDg 
his royal pupil : — «* I was at one time domesticated with 
him in the town of Sens, (in urbe Senensi,) where I in- 
structed him in Greek and Rhetoric. Good Heavens! 
how quick, how attentive, how persevering in his studies I 
how many things he accomplished I At one and the same 
time he learnt law — ^not a very agreeable study, on account 
of its barbarous admixtures, and the irksome verbosity of 
its interpreters : — he heard lectures on rhetoric, and de- 
claimed on a prescribed thesis, exercising alike his pen and 
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not more than 18 years of age, he was made not 
only Archbishop of St Andrews, but Pope's Le- 
gate, Lord Chancellor, Abbot of Dunfermline, 
and Prior of Coldingham. All tliis he enjoyed 
three years, till he lost his life, with the king his 
&ther, at the unfortunate battle of Flodden-Field, 
on the 9th September 1513. " He augmented 
the stipends of the professor of the pedagogic, 
(the name still given to Bishop Wardlaw's foun- 
dations,) which formerlie were but small, and gave 
to them the fruits of the church of St Michael of 
Tarvet, near Cowper. He rebuilt the chapel of 
St John the Evangelist in the pedagogic, but 
where it stood is now uncertain. His arms are 



his tougue : he leanit Greek, and every day construed the 
part which had been assigned him, within a given time. 
In the afternoons he applied himself to music, to the vir- 
ginals, the flute, or the lute, (monochordiis^ tibiis, testudini,) 
accompanying them sometimes with his voice. Even at 
meals he did not intermit his studies. The chaplain al- 
ways read some useful book, such as the decrees of the 
popes, or St Jerome, or St Ambrose ; nor was the voice of 
the reader ever interrupted, except when some of the doc- 
tors, in the midst of whom he sat, made an observation, 
or when he himself asked the meaning of any thing he did 
not clearly understand. At other times, he would listen 
to tales, but short, and connected with literature. In this 
manner, no part of his life was exempt from study, except 
what he devoted to piety and sleep. And, if he had any 
spare time, he employed it in reading history, in which he 
took great delight. Thus it happened, that, though a very 
young man, scarcely out of his eighteenth year, he excelled 
not only in every kind of learning, but in every quality 
which one can admire in a man.*' 
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to be seen on the bibliotheke^ on the north wall 
thereof."* 

During this episcopate, namely, in 1512, John 
Hepburn, Prior of St Andrews, founded the Col- 
lege of St Leonard's, and endowed it with the 
titfae» of the parish of that name, and also with 
ceztain funds belonging to an hospital which was 
situated within the precincts of the monastery^, 
and which had been erected in very ancient times 
for tiie reception of pilgrims who assembled from 
all parts to adore the relics of St Andrew. The 
attendance of these pilgrims^ it would seem, had 
jhllen off; and it was judged expedient to apply 
the revenues of the hospital to the endowment of 
a college for the study of theology. This college, 
being purely a monastic institution, the prior and 
conventual chapter were its patrons, and supplied 
it with teachers chosen from among themselves* It 
was originally designed for the education of twenty- 
four poor students ;t but it soon. acquired so much 
repute, that many of the sons of the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland repaired to it. The students, 
among other accomplishments^ were carefully in- 
structed in sacred musiCy and became so celebrated 
for their skill in that art, that many of them were 



♦ Marline. 

t The inscription on the original seal of the college runs 

thus : 8. COME. COLLEGII FAUPfiftUMi SANCTI LEONAEDX. 
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employed throughout Scotland, after the Refor- 
mation, in teaching it* 

XL I. Andrew Forman. A.D. 1514-1522. 

After the premature death of Archbishop Stew- 
art, the queen offered the primacy to the celebrated 
Elphinston, Bishop of Aberdeen, who refused it on 
account of his great age and declining health. 
There then appeared on the field three competi- 
tors for the see — the well-known Gavin Douglas, 
uncle of the late king, and perhaps the most 
learned and virtuous ecclesiastic of his age — John 
Hepburn, Prior of St Andrews— and Andrew 
Forman, Bishop of Moray. The queen and the 
Earl of Angus supported the pretensions of Doug- 
las, with whose assistance he took possession of 
the Castle of St Andrews, the archiepiscopal pa- 
lace.* Hepburn, on his side, had the address to 
get himself elected by the canons of the priory, 
and succeeded in wresting the castle from Douglas* 
followers, and kept it against a strong force with 
which Angus endeavoured to retake it. Forman, 
in the meantime, by means of his wealth, which 
is said to have been immense, gained over the 

• We may observe here, that, two years after this, 
Douglas was confined in the same place by the enemies of 
his house, on a most frivolous charge. In those unhappy 
times, neither rank, nor learning, nor innocence itself, could 
protect their possessor, if he or his friends had the misfor. 
Xune to be obnoxious to the party in power. 
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pope to his interest, who issued a bull, nominating 
him to the vacant see. This bull, however, he 
did not venture to make known in the face of so 
many enemies, till he had secured the co-operation 
of Lord Home the Chamberlain, with whose aid, 
and that of no less than 10,000 armed men, he 
marched to Edinburgh, and publicly proclaimed 
it at the cross of that city. He and his adherents 
next directed their course to St Andrews for the 
purpose of displacing the prior, who had not only 
strongly fortified the castle, but had converted the 
cathedral itself into a military garrison, determined 
to resist all who should invade his rights. When, 
however, he saw Forman's force, he thought it most 
prudent to capitulate. It was accordingly agreed 
that the papal favourite should be put into peace- 
able possession of the primacy, on condition that 
Hepburn should be allowed to retain the revenues 
he had already collected, that liis brother should 
be made Bishop of Moray, and his nephew Prior 
of Coldingham. Such was the simoniac termi- 
nation of this unbecoming contest. Forman en- 
joyed, moreover, the archbishoprick of Bruges in 
France, which was given him by Louis XIL He 
died at Dunfermline, and was buried in the mon- 
astery there, of which he was the perpetual com- 
mendator.* 

* The inscription on Forman's seal is as follows: — 
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In the course of this episcopate. Prior Hepburn 
built the extensive wall round the priory and St 
L.eonard'^8 College, of which the greater part is 
«till standing. This wail commences at the north 
buttress of the east gable of the cathedral, and 
passes round by the harbour to the foot of the East- 
bum Wynd. It then runs behind the houses on 
the east side of this wynd, as far as St Leonard s 
Hall, where it went off at a right angle to St 
Leonard's Chapel and the Pends ; after which, it 
Joined the west front of the cathedral. The space 
thus enclosed is nearly twenty acres. The wall i^^ 
^bout twenty feet high, measures 870 yards in ex- 
tent, and has thirteen round or square towers, each of 
-which has one or two richly carved canopied niches. 
TTiere are three gateways in this wall ; and on 
«everaji parts may be seen the arms and initials of 
the prior, with his motto, ad vitam, one of which 
has the date 1520. On one of the turrets, near 
the shore, there is an inscription scarcely legible, 
but the purport of which seems to be, that Hep- 
burn had carried on certain improvements in the 
harbour which his predecessor had commenced. 

XLIL James Beaton. A.D. 1522-1539. 

Few churchmen were more implicated in the 
political intrigues of the times, or experienced 

B. ANDREE FORMAN ARCHIF.P. S. ANDREE T0TIU8 REGNl PRI- 
MAT. AC APLia. SEDIS LEOAT. NATZ. 
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greater vicissitudes of fortune, ifaaD ArebbiAop 
James Beaton* He was tbe youngest son of the 
Laird of Balfour, in Fife,^ and hAd been Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, Abbot of Dunfi^mline, and 
Lord High Treasurer, before receiying the see of 
St Andrews/ He wns also Lord ChancellOT of 
Scotland. In the early part of ^.his episcopate, 
(for I pass ovedT his prerious history,) he joined 
the Earl of Lennox against the bouse of Douglas; 
but his party haviag been defeated, the Castle of 
St Andrews and the Abbey of Dun&rmlixie, as 
both belonging to him, were plundered -by the 
Douglases ; while he himself was ob%ed to lurk 
among the mountains, in the disguise of a shep- 
herd, in order to escape &om his enemies. Wber 
James V. came of age, be conceired a great es- 
teem for the pramate, and bestowed both upon him, 
and his nephew and successor, the celebrated car* 
dinal, many marks of his favour. When, in 1537, 
the king went abroad to marry Magdalene of 
France, he left the two archbishops and the Earl 
of Huntly to govern the kingdom in his absence. 
Having lost his first wife, he, next year^ sent the 
eanliual to France, to negotiate a second marriage 
with Mary, Duchess of Lorraine, a marriage fruit- 

* Gavin Doaglas (now Bishop of Dunkeld) was, on thi» 
occasion, a second time candidate for the primacy, but 
Beaton s interest prevailed. Ruddimaa's Life of G. 
Douglas. 
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ful of so many evils to Scotland, and of the beauti* 
ful princess who was its only sarviving offspring. 
Mary was conveyed by a large fleet of ships to 
Fife, and landed at Balcomie, where she was met 
by her royal bridegroom, to whom, after a few 
days, she was married, with great pomp and ce- 
remony, by the primate in his cathedral church.* 
The qneen resided in the Novum Hospitium of 
the priory for some years, where she bore two sons, 
both of whom died in \heir infancy. 

During this episcopate, several persons suffered 
death for alleged heresy, and, among others, the 
celebrated Patrick Hamilton. This young man, 
who was of noble extraction, had learnt the re- 
formed doctrines from Luther and Melancthon in 
Germany, and, on his return home, he fearlessly 
preached them. Having been inveigled to St 
Andrews by the artifices of the Romish priests, 
he was seized, examined, and condemned to be 
burnt before the gate of St Salvator's College. 
He bore his sufferings with uncommon fortitude, 
and died, recommending his soul to Ood, and 
beseeching Him to dispel the darkness of popery 
from his native country .f The famous George 

• See a curious account of the arrival of this lady, and 
of the festivities in St Andrews on the occasion, in Chap, 
ix. 

t A long and interesting history of this martyr's trial 
and execution may be seen in Lawson's " Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Scotland," pp. 35-50. 
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Buchanan, who was at this time one of the 
regents of the pedagogium, was seized, and im- 
prisoned in the castle, for composing some severe 
satirical verses on the Franciscan friars : but he 
succeeded in making his escape, and went abroad. 
He himself thus writes concerning these persecu- 
tions : — " The beginning of the year following, 
which was 1539, many persons were arrested as 
suspected of Lutheranism, and, about the end of 
February, five were burrtt, nine recanted, but 
many more were banished. Among the sufferers 
of this class was George Buchanan, who, when his 
keepers were asleep, made his escape out of the 
window of the prison to which he was committed."* 
Beaton latterly entrusted the care of ecclesias- 
tical affairs in a great measure to his nephew. In 
1537, by virtue of a papal bull, they changed the 
Pedagogium into St Mary's College, and endow- 
ed it with eight bursaries. They also began some 
changes in its constitution, and some additions to 
its buildings, which were afterwards carried on by 
the cardinal, but were interrupted by his death. 
" This archbishop, (says Spotswood,) a little after 
he had assisted at the christening of the king's 
first son, who was born at St Andrews, departed 
this life ; having designed his successors in all the 
benefits be enjoyed, which were not a few ; for, 
besides the archbishoprick, he possessed the ab- 
bacies of Abberbrothic, Dunfermline, and Kilwin- 
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ning. To his nephew the cardinal he left St 
Andrews and Abberbrothic ; to George Dury his 
kinsman, the abbacie of Dunfermline; and to 
Hamilton, of the house of Roplock, the abbacie 
of Kilwinning. All which, the king, for the es- 
teem wherein he held the archbishop, whilst he 
lived, confirmed to them, according to his will. 
He was buried in the abbey church before the 
high altar."* 

XLIII. David Beaton. A.D. 1539-1546. 

This celebrated prelate, who has been called the 
** Wolsey of Scotland,"* was a great favourite of 
James V., who made him his Lord Privy Seal, 
and employed him on several political occasions, 
especially in the negotiation of both his marriages. 
When in France, where he was ambassador for 
Scotland, Beaton had the bishoprick of Mirepoix 
bestowed upon him by the French king ; and by 
the same interest, he was made a cardinal in 1538. 
*' The first act of the cardinal, (says Spotswood,) 
after his promotion to the see of St Andrews, did 
show what an enemy he would be to those who 
were at that time called hereticks ; for he was not 
well warmed in his seat, when, to make his great- 
nesse seen, he brought to St Andrews the Earls of 

• The inscription on this primate's seal is the same as 
Forman's, p. 87, with the addition of the motto, **miseri- 

CORDIA." 
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Huntly, Arran, Marshall, and Montrose; the 
Lords Fleming, Lindsay, Erskine, and Seaton, 
v^ith divers others, barons and men of rank. 
There came thither also Gav^ine Archbishop of 
Glasgow, Chancellor ; the Bishops of Aberdeen, 
Galloway, Brechin, and Dumblane; the Abbots 
of Melrose, Dunfermline, Lindores, and Kinlosie, 
with a number of priors, deans, and doctors of 
theologie. And they all having convened in the 
cathedral church, he, sitting in a chair erected 
somewhat above the rest, (for that he was 
a cardinal,) began to expone the dangers wherein 
the Catholic faith stood by the increase of here- 
ticks, and the boldness they took to profess their 
opinions openly, even in the 'king's court, where, 
he said, they found too great countenance/' 

It would be impossible, in a work of this kind, 
to notice even the leading occurrences of Beaton's 
short but eventful episcopate, and therefore I has- 
ten to its tragical termination. He persecuted the 
reformers with great severity, and caused Wishart 
to be burned, on the plea of heresy, in front of the 
Castle of St Andrews. It has lately been proved, 
however, from an investigation of certain state 
papers, that Wishart had been for a considerable 
time engaged in a conspiracy, with the agents of 
Henry VIII. of England, against the cardinal's 
life. Henry was the avowed and bitter enemy of 
Beaton, because the latter was the main obstacle 
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to his favourite scheme for subjecting Scotland to 
the English monarch y, under the cloak of marry- 
ing Prince Edward to Queen Mary, So much 
opposed to this design was the cardinal, and so 
favourable to it were most of the Scottish nobili- 
ty,* that when they met for the purpose of farther- 
ing it, they resolved, in the first instance, to im- 
prison the cardinal, merely to get rid of his oppo- 
i»tion J which accordingly they did, by shutting 
him up for a time in his own Castle of St Andrews. 
The King of England, thterefore, it may easily be 
supposed^ left no means untried to remove one who 
stood so much in the way of his ambition ;t and 

• The Scottish nobility of this period, with all their pre- 
tended zeal for reformation, seem to have been in a very 
degenerate state. Sir Ralph Sadler, who had opportuni- 
ties of knowing them well, remarks, ** I see none amongst 
them that hath any agility of wit or learning.'* It is well 
known that many of them received, through Sir Ralph, 
regular pensions from the King of England, on the condi- 
tion of furthering his selfish objects. 

t The following order of Henry VIII. 's privy council, to 
the Earl of Hertford, dated April 1544, plainly shows wliat 
that monarch's views were as to Scotland generally, and 
as to Cardinal Beaton and his archiepiscopal city in parti- 
cular. Tlie earl is directed to enter Scotland with an army, 
and •* there to put all to fire and sword, to hum Edinburgh 
town, and raze the castle, putting man, woman, and child 
to Are and sword, where any resistance shall be made 
against you. And this done, pass over to the Fifeland, 
and extend like extremities and destruction to all towns 
and villages whereunto you may reach conveniently ; not 
forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to spoil and turn up* 
side dotun the cardinal's town of St Andrews as the upper 
stone may be the nether, and not one stick stand by another; 
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for this purpose he engaged in his interest, and in 
his pay 9 Wishart, the two Leslies, Crichton, Kirk- 
aldy, and others, who undertook to dispatch the 
cardinal at the first favourable opportunity. Beaton 
was no doubt aware of this, and with some diffi- 
culty got Wishart arrested; but, thinking he 
could more easily substantiate heresy against him 
than conspiracy and treason, he had him tried and 
executed on the first of these charges/ His ac- 
complices, either trembling for their own fate, or 
anxious to be revenged for the death of their 
friend, resolved to delay no longer the execution 
of their plot; and having succeeded in gaining 
admission into the Castle of St Andrews, where 
the cardinal resided, they murdered him on the 
29th May, 1546. The following is Tytler's ao- 
count of this bloody deed : — " On the evening of 
the 28th May, Norman Lesly came, with only 
five followers, to St Andrews, and rode, without 

spaning no creature alive within the same, specially such as 
either in friendship or blood be allied to the cardinal," See 
Chalmers* Life of Queen Mary, Vol. L 407. 

• If Wishart (says Chalmers) had had twenty lives, he 
ought to have lost them all, but not for heresy. The fact 
of his being concerned in the plot against Beaton's life 
woald account for the well known prophecy respecting 
that prelate's violent death, which in his last moments he 
is saxd to have uttered. But there is very little evidence 
that he ever delivered such a prophecy at all, or even 
that the cardinal was a witness of his execution. Anec- 
dotes of this kind owe their currency, less to the grounds 
on which they rest, than to their being adapted to feed 
the appetite for the marvellous. 
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exciting suspicion, to his usual inn. William Kirk- 
aldy of Grange was there already, and they were 
soon joined by John Lesly, who took the precau- 
tion of entering the town after night-fall, as his 
appearance, from his known enmity to Beaton, 
might have raised alarm. Next morning at day- 
break, the conspirators assembled in small de- 
tached knots in the vicinity of the castle, and the 
porter having lowered the drawbridge to admit 
I the masons employed in the new works, Norman 
Lesly, and three men with him, passed the gates, 
. and enquired if the cardinal was yet awake ? 1 hi» 
i was done without suspicion, and as they were oc- 
, cupied in conversation, James Melville, Kirkaldy 
j of Grange, and their followers, entered unnoticed; 
, but on perceiving John Lesly, who followed, the 
I porter instantly suspected treason, and springing 
( to the drawbridge, had unloosed its iron fasten- 
\ ing, when the conspirator Lesly anticipated hid 
purpose by leaping across the gap. To dispatch 
( him with their daggers, cast the body into the 
fosse, and seize the keys of the castle, employed 
I but a few minutes ; and all was done with such 
silence as well as rapidity, that no alarm had 
been given. With equal quietness, the workmen 
who laboured on the ramparts were led to the 
gate and dismissed. Kirkaldy, who was ac- 

, * The cardinal was fortifying the castle against the 
threatened attack of Henry YlII.'s forces. 
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quainted ivith the caBtle, then took his station at 
a private postern, through which alone any escape 
could be made ; and the rest of the conspirators 
going successively to the apartments of the differ* 
ent gentlemen who formed the prelate's house- 
hold, awoke them, and threatening instant death 
if they spoke, led them one by one to the outer 
wicket, and dismissed them unhurt. In this nian- 
ner, a hundred workmen and fifty household ser- 
vants were disposed of by a handful of men, who, 
closing the gates and dropping the portcullis, 
were complete masters of the castle. Meanwhile, 
Beaton, the unfoitunate victim, against whom all 
this hazard had been encountered, was still asleep ; 
but awakening, and hearing an unusual bustle, 
he threw on a night-gown, and drawing up the 
window of his bedchamber, enquired what it 
meant? Being answered that Norman Lesly 
had taken the castle, be rushed to the private 
postern, but seeing it already guarded, returned 
speedily to his own apartment, seized his sword, 
and, with the assistanee of his page, barricaded 
the door on the inside with his heaviest fumi- 
tore. John Lesly now coming up, demanded ad- 
mittance. ^* Who am you?" said the cardinal. 
" My name," he replied, " is Lesly." — " Is it Nor- 
man?" asked the unhappy man, remembering 
probably the bond of man-rent.* " I must have 
• Norman Lesly had granted a bond of man-rent to the 
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N^orman, he is my friend." — " Nay, I am not Nor- 
man/' answered the ruffian, " but John, and with 
me ye must be contented ;" upon which he called for 
fire, and was about to apply it to the door, when 
it was unlocked from within. The conspirators 
now rushed in, and Lesly and Carmichael throwing 
themselves furiously upon their victim, who ear- 
nestly implored mercy, stabbed him repeatedly. — 
Xhe alarm had now risen in the town ; the common 
bell was rung ; and the citizens, with their provost, 
running in confused crowds to the side of the 
fosse, demanded Admittance, crying out that they 
must instantly speak with my Lord Cardinal. 
They were answered from the battlements, that 
it would be better for them to disperse, as he whom 
they called for could not come to them, and would 
not trouble the world any longer. This, how- 
ever, only irritated them the more^ and being ur- 
gent that they would speak with him, Norman 
Lesly reproved them as unreasonable fools who 
desired an audience of a dead man ; and dragging 
the body to the spot, hung it by a sheet over the 
wall, naked, ghastly, and bleeding from its recent 
wounds. '' There," said he, '* there is your god ; 
and now ye are satisfied, get you home to your 
houses," a command which the people instantly 

cardinalTor the estate of Easter Wemyss^ but had quar- 
relled with him afterwards. 

G 
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obeyed/ Thus perished Cardinal David Beaton, 
the most powerful opponent of the reformed 
religion in Scotland — by an act which some 
authors, even in the present day, have scrupled 
to call murder. To these writers, the secret and 
long continued correspondence with England was 
unknown ; a circumstance perhaps to be regret- 
ted, as it would have saved some idle and angry 
reasoning. By its disclosure, we have been en- 
abled to trace the secret history of these iniquitous 
times ; and it may now be pronounced, without 
fear of contradiction, that the assassination of 
Beaton was no sudden event, arising simply out 
of indignation for the fate of Wishart ; but an act 
of long projected murder, encouraged, if not ori- 
ginated, by the English monarch, and, so far as 
the principal conspirators were concerned, com- 
mitted from private and mercenary motives."! 

XLIV. John Hamilton. A.D. 1546-1571. 
This last Roman Catholic Archbishop of St 
Andrews was half-brother to the Earl of Arran, 
governor of Scotland, and was translated to this 

• According to Sir James Balfour, the cardinal's body, 
after lying sometime in salt in the sea tower of the castle, 
was privately buried in the convent of the Black Friars» 
St Andrews. 

t See Tytler, Vol. V. p. 426. and Appendix. It is re- 
markable that in the teeth of ail this evidence against 
Wishart, our popular church orators still proclaim him as 
a martyr. Whether this proceeds from ignorance or from 
prejudice, I know not. 
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^i^e from that of Dankeld. He completed the 
l>nildings of St Mary's College which the two 
^3eatons had commenced, and in virtue of a bull 
J^om Pope Julius III. in 1554, endowed it out of 
Jais archiepiscopal revenues, for the maintenance 
of four principal professors, called the provost, 
licentiate, bachelor, and canonist ; eight students 
-of theology ; three professors of philosophy, and 
±wo of rhetoric and grammar ; sixteen students of 
philosophy, a proyisor, cook, and janitor, and five 
'¥icarspensionary. For this he is surely entitled to the 
gratitude of posterity; but his next public measure 
must be viewed in a different light. With a view 
to check the progress of the reformed opinions, he 
<^used Walter Mill, an aged priest who had em- 
braced them, to be tried and burnt at St Andrews 
on a charge of heresy. The scene of this melan- 
choly spectacle was in front of the main gate of 
the priory, or what is now called the Fends, This 
occurred in the year 1558, and seems to have 
been an ufipopular and impolitic, as well as cruel 
act, for it was in the very next year that the ca- 
thedral and monasteries were destroyed by the in- 
habitants of the city, of which we shall say more 
presently. In 1560, Hamilton and his brother 
bishops attended the parliament in Edinburgh, 
which decreed, by an overwhelming majority, 
(though without any royal sanction,) the over- 
throw of the Roman Catholic religion in Scotland; 
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enacting, among other things, that all who should 
in future celebrate mass, or be present at its cele- 
bration, should, for the first offence, be punished 
by confiscation of goods, for the second; by banish- 
ment, and for the third, by death* In 1563, Ha- 
milton was thrown into the prison of Edinburgh 
Castle for saying mass, but at the earnest entreaty 
of Queen Mary and his own relations, he was soob 
after liberated. We may here remark, that Mary, 
about this time, was in the practice of coming and 
taking up her abode in St Andrews, of which we 
shall have more to say in Chap. IX., when speaking 
oft he state of the city at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. In 1566, we find Hamilton officiating at the 
baptism of the infant James VI. at Stirling, on 
which occasion, by a sort of compromise among the 
parties concerned, he was permitted to use the cere- 
monies of his own church.* He little thought, at 
the time, that, in five years after, he waste be hanged 
on a common gibbet in the same town, and dress- 
ed, out of mockery, in his canonical robes — yet so 
it was 1 After the defeat of Mary at Langside in 
1568, he wisely advised her, though without 

♦ The Countess of Argyle, (half-sister of Qaecn Mary, 
and godmother to the infant king, on behalf of Queen 
Elizabeth,) merely for being present at this popish solemni- 
ty, was afterwards compelled to do open penance^ clothed 
' in a white sheet, in the church of Stirling! Such were 
. the time& ; and such, we may add, was the power of the 
Protestant party, even at this early period of the Refor- 
mation. ■ 
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effect, not to trust herself to the Queen of Eng* 
land. He attended her as far as the Solway, and 
en seeing her determination to leave her own 
kingdom, he waded into the river, seized the bridle 
of her horse, and conjured her to return by every 
argument which his agitated mind could suggest. 
After this, the Earl of Murray, who was then 
regent, declared him a traitor; ^^ whereupon, 
(says Keith,) after lurking sometime among his 
friends, he fled for security to the strong castle of 
Dumbarton, at the taking of which fortress, he 
fell into the hands of his enemies, and was pub- 
Ucly lumged oh a common gibbei in the town of 
StirUng."* 

During this episcopate, the Reformation was 
making rapid progress in Scotland :t but it was 

* It is astonishtDg how 4ittle sympathy has been ex- 
pressed for the cruel and undeserved fate of this man. If 
he had the misfortune to be a popish prelate, so, it should 
be remembered, were his illustrious predecessors, Lamber- 
ton, Wardlaw, and Kennedy ; and if he were an adherent 
of Queen Mary, so were half the nobility of the kingdom. 
Whatever might be his private faults, they could be no 
justification of his public execution. His liberal endow- 
ment of St Mary's College, St Andrews, should alone have 
exempted him from such an ignominious fate. Dr Cook, 
in his History of the Church, expresses a very becoming 
indignation at the savage and tyrannical conduct of his 
enemies. 

f Archbishop Hamilton (with a view, no doubt, to check 
the progress of the new opinions) published a Catechism, 
a copy of which, printed at St Andrews in 1552, in black 
letter, is preserved in the University Library. For an ac- 
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unfortunately tarnished with many errors and ex- 
cesses, two of which only it falls to my province 
to notice— ^r«^, the impn^riation of nearly tlie 
whole of the ecclesiastical revenues by the aris- 
tocracy ;* and, secondly^ the destruction of a large 
proportion of the ecclesiastical edifices by the vio- 
lence of the preachers and the populace. Of 
both these, remarkable examples occurred at St 
Andrews, but for the present I confine myself to 
the latter, " Archbishop Hamilton, (says Keith,) 
hearing that Mr Knox intended on the morrow, 
which was Sunday the II th June 1559, to preach 
to the coi^egation in his cathedral church of St 
Andrews, came thither the Saturday before, ac- 
companied with a hundred armed men, to stop 
him. And the Lords of the Congregation were so 
apprehensive of the mischief that might follow, 
(considering that Falkland, where the Queen and 

curate account of this curious and rare document, see Dr 
Cook's History of the Reformation, Vol. I. p. 363-367. 

* In Knox^s ** Historic of the Reformation/' it is stated 
that *' there war nane within the realm more unmercifull 
to the puir ministers than war they wha had the grittest 
rents of the kirkes." In reply to the just complaint of 
these ** puir ministers,** the '* unmercifull" plunderers told 
them that their petition for a share of the church revenues 
was a devout imagination f In fact, the ministers contribut- 
ed to bring this treatment upon their own heads. They 
had declaimed against the appropriation of so much wealth 
to sacred purposes : the nobility thought as they did in this 
respect, and took most of it to themselves ; and having 
thus got the lion*s share of the spoO, they had no mind to 
part with it. 
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the French lay, was but twelve miles distant from 
St Andrews,) that they counselled Mr Knox to 
forbear preaching at that time. But no persuasion 
of his friends, nor threatening of his enemies, could 
prevail with him." Accordingly, he preached on 
the 11th and the three following days, a series of 
inflammatory discourses on the subject of Christ's 
purifying the Temple of Jerusalem ; the effect of 
^hich was, that on the 15th the mob were incited 
to commence pulling down almost all the sacred 
edifices in the city.* They not only demolished. 



• It might have occurred to the preacher and his audi* 
ence, that there was a wide difference between purifying 
the Temple and destroying it. But the ** still small voice" 
of reason is not heard amidst the uproar of the passions. 
Dr M*Crie (Knox's very partial biographer) thus speaks 
of the above proceedings : " Such was the influence of his 
doctrine, that the provost, bailies, and inhabitants, (of St 
Andrews,) harmoniousfy agreed to set up the reformed wor- 
ship in the town ; the church was stripped of its images and 
pictures, and the monasteries pulled down," p. 188. He 
avoids all mention of the destruction of the cathedral. In 
p. 192 he goes so far as to justify these outrages; ** 1 look 
upon the destruction of these monuments as a piece Osgood 
poluMy which contributed materially to the overthrow of 
the Koman Catholic religion, and the prevention of its re- 
establishment!" The English, we may remark, contrived 
to preserve both their Reformation and their cathedrals, and 
why could not the Scotch ? Evidently because in Scotland 
the Reformation, instead of being effected bv the government 
and the church, was brought about chiedy by the aristo- 
cracy and the populace : the former of whom thought of 
nothing but of securing to themselves the church lands, 
and the latter had no other notion of reformation than of 
flying from one extreme to the other. 
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in whole or in part, the monasteries of the Black 
and Grey Friars, the priory, the provostry <rf 
Kirkheugh, and the ancient church of St Regulcis, 
but the SPLENDID CATHEDRAL — the metropolitan 
church of Scotland for so many centuries, the 
scene of so many interesting events — the tomb of so 
many preIate8-*-all of them eminent for their rank 
or their learning, and most of them for their piety 
and virtue. 

The same occurrences took place, at the same 
time, over nearly the whole of Scotland. And 
the next year, the Protestant leaders, to testify 
their approbation of such outrages, and to finish 
systematically what had b^un, as it were, ac- 
cidentally, passed an act of their own " for demo- 
lishing cloisters and abbey churches, such as were 
not yet pulled down ;" the execution of which 
was committed to their most violent partisans. 
" Whereupon (says Spots wood) ensued a pitiful! 
vastation of churches and church buildings, 
throughout all parts of the kingdom; for every 

Willi respect to the extraordinary effects of Knox's ser- 
mons, I may here quote Mr James Melville, who knew 
him, and often heard him preach : ** He was sa active and 
vigorus that he was lyk to ding the pulpit in blads, and flie 
out of it." 

A fine engraving of ** Knox preaching before the Lords 
of the Congregation" at St Andrews has lately been publish- 
ed from a painting by Wilkie ; but, as in most historical 
pieces of the kind, several characters are introduced, who, 
it is certain, were not present. The Admirable Crichton, 
who is one of them, was not born till the year after. 
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one made bold to put to their hands ; the meaner 
sort imitating the example of the greater. No 
difference was made, but all churches either de- 
faced or pulled to the ground. The holy vessels, 
and whatsoever else they could make gain of, as 
limber, lead, and bells, were put to sale." The 
very sepulchres of the dead were not spared ; not 
even thoseof our kings and queens at Dunfermline, 
Scone, Melrose, and Arbroath, so that there was not 
one left entire in all Scotland. Nor was this all. 
The numerous libraries and MSS. belonging to 
the religious houses were, for the most part, burnt: 
and thus nearly all the bulls of the popes, charters 
of kings, noblemen, and prelates, acts of national 
and diocesan councils, and ancient histories, re- 
gisters, and chronicles, were swept away in one 
general destruction. A few of these, indeed, were 
saved, and were carried over to France, where they 
were deposited in the Scots Colleges of Paris and 
Douay. Unfortunately, however, they experi- 
enced the same £ate from the French Jacobins in 
1790, which the first had experienced from the 
Scotch Fanatics in 1560. So apt are extremes 
to meet, and the same atrocities to be committed 
by men holding diametrically opposite principles! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE SAME SUBJECT eOMTINUED — ^FROM THE REFOBMATION TO THE 
AEVOLUnON ABCHBI8HOF8 DOUGLAS — ADAMSON — ^INTERREG- 
NUM OF FIFTEEN YEARS — GLADSTONES — SPOTSWOOD — ^INTER- 
REGNUM OF TWENTY-THREE YEARS — SHARP — BURNET — ^ROSS. 

XLV. John Douglas. A.D. 1572-1576. 

" After the death of Archbishop Hamilton, 
(says Keith,) the rents of the see were, by the 
regent, conferred upon the Earl of Morton ; and 
this nobleman, being desirous to enjoy these rents 
in some sort of legal manner, made choice of Mr 
John Douglas, then Provost of St Mary's College, 
to be elected titular b|shop, (titular, I mean, for 
want of a real ecclesiastical consecration,) and he 
was accordingly admitted bishop of this church by 
the General Assembly of the kirk convened at 
Perth in August 1572." 

John Knox was present at the inauguration of 
Douglas, and Winram (formerly sub-prior of St 
Andrews, and now superintendent of Fife) pre- 
sided on the occasion. This, and the two next 
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archbishops, were termed tukhan bishops; so 
named from a practice once in use of stuiGng calf- 
skins with straw, called tulchan calves, for the 
purpose of making a cow give milk. So, the lay 
peers of Scotland, after the Reformation, put cer- 
tain ministers into the bishopricks, and, through 
them, drew the greater part of their revenues, or 
obtained advantageous leases of church lands. 
These tulchan bishops possessed little more thaii 
the shadow of episcopal jurisdiction : they were 
subject to the authority of the Synods and Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the kirk, who looked upon thetn 
with jealousy, and sought every opportunity to 
make them sensible of their inferior and depend^ 
ent condition.* 

XL VI. Patrick Adamson. A.D. 1576-1591. 

It is not easy to form a correct opinion either 
of Adamson or of his successor Gladstones, so 
opposite are the accounts of them which are handed 
down to us by contemporary Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian authors. Adamson, however, was acknow- 
ledged to be an eloquent preacher ; and that he 
was a man of great learning, and an elegant Latin 
poet, his published writings testify. He was edu- 

• This state of things occasioned the following curious 
play upon words : — M^ lord bishop (it was said) was pop- 
ish or episcopal ; mt/ lord's bishop was the tulchan bishop, 
or lay nobleman's deputy ; the Lord's bishop was the true 
and faithful pastor of Christ's flock. 
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eated at St Andrews ; after which he travelled on 
the continent, where, from the popish persecu- 
tions which were at that time prevalent, he was 
more than once in danger of his life : but I pass 
over his early history* When Buchanan, in 1570, 
resigned the principalship of St Leonardos Col- 
lege, he is said to have done so ^' in favour of his 
well-beloved Patrick Adamson," who, notwith- 
standing, from some unexplained cause, does not 
appear in the list of those who held that office. 
In 1573, he became minister of Paisley, and 
chaplain to the regent Earl of Morton, by whom, 
on the death of Douglas, he was made Archbishop 
of St Andrews, although without any legal con- 
secration. In his capacity of chancellor of the 
university, he introduced the exclusive ^tudy of 
theology into St Mary's College, instead of phi- 
losophy, which had been principally taught there 
before, and procured the change to be confirmed 
by parliament. He brought the famous Mr An- 
drew Melville from Glasgow, and made him rec- 
tor of the university ; but he had reason to repent 
of this choice ; for the rest of his life was embit- 
tered by controversy with this man, who had 
been bred at Geneva, and used all his talents and 
influence, which were considerable, to harass his 
patron, and overthrow Episcopacy. He even 
went so far as to get the archbishop excommuni- 
cated, which led to a public altercation between 
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these two individuals, in the course of which Mel- 
ville called his opponent an unclean beast, a liar 
and a blasphemer, and, among other opprobrious 
epithets, " an asserter of liberty of conscience !"* 
In 1586, he was summoned before the General 
Assembly of the kirk for marrying the Roman 
Catholic Earl of Huntly to his Countess, without 
first obliging him to renounce his religion by sign- 
ing the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 1 for 
Tvhich, and other alleged misdemeanours, he was 
deposed, and a second time exonnmunicated. 

Towards the close of his life, Adamson fell into 
a state of poverty and sickness, which his enemies 
laboured to convince him was a just judgment of 
Heaven for his acceptance of the episcopal office. 
In this unhappy condition, he was prevailed on to 
submit to his antagonist Melville, and sign a re* 
cantation of his former opinions. After this, Pres- 

• Calderwood's History, p. 204. See an account of. the 
turbulent conduct of Melville, and his disputes with Adam- 
son, in the Rev. Mr Grierson's Delineation of St Andrews, 
p. 36-41. He was in the end banished from Scotland, and 
after four years confinement in the Tower of London, was 
sent to Sedan in France, where he died. Dr M'Crie has 
written a life of liim, in which his conduct is vindicated 
throughout, and no small abuse heaped upon Archbishops 
Adamson and Gladstones. M* Crie even goes so far as to 
say that next to Knox, Scotland owes a deeper debt of gra- 
titude to A. Melville than to any other individual ! There 
was certainly one point of resemblance between the two ; 
the former destroyed the Cathedral of St Andrews, and 
the latter attempted to destroy that of Glasgow ! See 
Dr Cooke's History of the Church, Vol L p. 296, 
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byterianism acquired the ascendancy in Scotland, 
the archiepiscopal revenues of St Andrews were 
granted to the Duke of Lennox, and the see re- 
mained vacant fifteen years. 

One of the charges brought against Adamson 
by the Presbyterians was, that he had been cured 
of some complaint by women who were reported 
witches ; and by one in particular, named Alison 
Pearson, who confessed having learnt the healing 
art from a William Simpson, who appeared to her 
several times after his death, and gave her a book ! 
This woman wfis afterwards tried and condemned 
for a witch by the presbytery of Perth, and de- 
livered over to the charge of Adamson, to be con- 
fined in the Castle of St Andrews till her execu- 
tion. She made her escape, however, with, it was 
supposed, the archbishop's connivance: but she 
was again caught and executed at Edinburgh. 
See Mr J. Melville's Diary, p. 97. 

There was one Semple who wrote a " Legend 
of the Bischop of St Androis Lyfe," which Dr Ir- 
ving calls '^ a most gross and illiberal attack upon 
the character of Dr Patrick Adamson, a prelate 
of ingenuity and erudition, who has often been 
scandalously traduced." 

When James VL learnt that sentence of death 
had been pronounced against his mother in Eng- 
land, he appointed a fast day in Scotland, and com- 
manded Adamson to officiate in St Giles, Edin- 
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burg^b, and to pray for the unfortunate queen* But 
tbe Presbjrterian ministers put up into the pulpit a 
violent and conceited young man^ of the name of 
John Couper ; upon seeing \7h0m, the king, who 
was present, exclaimed, ^^ Master John, that place 
was designed for another ; yet, since you are there, 
do your duty, and obey the charge to pray for my 
mother." Couper replied that he would speak no 
otherwise than as the Spirit should direct him : 
and, beginning to pray in his own manner, with 
a shower of scriptural nicknames upon the poor 
queen, the king commanded him to stop : where- 
upon he gave a knock on the pulpit, and exclaimed, 
"This day shall bear witness against you in 
the day of the Lord. Woe be to thee, O Edin- 
burgh ! for the last of thy plagues shall be the 
worst." After uttering these words, he passed 
down from the pulpit, and, accompanied by all 
the women who were present^ left the church. Im- 
mediately the Archbishop of St Andrews took his 
place, and preached a sermon concerning praying 
for princes, in which he convinced his hearers that 
the desire of the king to pray for his mother was 
most praiseworthy and reasonable. See Sharpens 
edition of Kirkton, p. 12; Dr Cook's History of 
the Church, Vol. I. p. 415. 

During the interregnum of the Archbishops of 
St Andrews, which followed the death of Adam- 
son, the following anecdote, in addition to the 
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foregoing, may give us some insight into the man* 
ners and opinions of the times. James VI. was 
in the habit of visiting St Andrews at this period: 
and, on one of these occasions, in the year 1597, 
he went to church to hear a sermon from a Pres- 
byterian divine of the name of Wallace, ^ho, we 
may remark, was afterwards deposed for sedition. 
(See Grierson's St Andrews, p. 38.) In the 
course of the sermon, Wallace advanced something 
which clashed with the king's sentiments on a point 
then at issue between him and the Presbyterian 
ministers. The king immediately rose up, and 
contradicted the preacher before the whole audi- 
enc^. Mr Andrew Melville got up in his turn, 
defended Wallace, and sharply reprimanded James 
for his unseasonable interference I This was not 
all. An earthquake occurred soon after, in the 
West Highlands of Scotland; and Mr James 
Melville (in his " Diary," wherein he tells the 
above story, p. 274) gravely ascribes the earth- 
quake to God's displeasure against the king for 
interrupting the discourse of his servant Mr Wal- 
lace, and which he compares to Uzziah's laying 
hold of the ark of God I 

XLVII. George Gladstones. A.D. 1606- 
1615. 

Regular ordination to the offices of the ministry 
having been set aside by the first reforniers in 
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Scotland as a remnant of Popery,* Gladstones 
received the apostolical commission from the 
Bisliops of Brechin, Galloway, and Glasgow, 
who, on their part, had derived it from the Eng- 
lish bisfabps^^a body which had carefully preserv* 
ed and transmitted this invaluable right uninter* 
rupted from the earliest age. Gladstones had 
been minister of Airdbirlett, and was brought to 
St Andrews so early as 1597, by King James 
y I., ** of purpose (says Martine) to ballance and 
poize Mr Andrew Melville, and to guard the 
students and universitie against his principles, 
and to fence them from being tinged with bis 
seditious and turbulent way ; and many a bote 
bickering there was betwixt them thereupon.** 
Notwithstanding all that Gladstones' enemies have 
written against him^f it appears from the records. 
ef the kirk-sessions and presbyteries of bis diocese, 
that beside opening their ordinary meetings with 

• ** Ordinary Tocation consistetli in election, examina- 
tion, and admission. Other ceremonies than the public 
approbation of the people, and declaration of the chief 
minister, that the person there preferred is appointed to 
serve the church, we cannot approve ; for albeit the apos- 
tles used imposition of hands, yet seeing the miracle is 
ceased, the using of the ceremony we judge not necessary/* " 
First Book of Discipline, 1560. 

t Some of these accusations are too gross or too absurd 
to be repeated. One of the mildest of them is conreyed under 
the following pun : — '* In baccko ettabaccho noctes dlesc^ue 
indulgebat." 

H 
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sermon, he Tisited the churches subject to bis joris^ 
diction with great diligence, and was in the habit 
of preaching in all of them. Gladstones died in 
the spring of 1615, and was buried in the com* 
munion aisle of the parish church of St Andrews. 
Martine mentions that he consented to the aliena- 
tion of the castle from the archbishoprick in favour 
of the Earl of Dunbar, and received in lieu of it, 
from the king and parliament, a pension of 300 
merks, together with certain rights which had 
formerly belonged to the see, but had been trans- 
ferred to the crown at the Reformation. He also 
alienated part of the ecclesiastical estates, or let 
them out on long leases, for some private con- 
^derations, for which he is justly censured by 
his successor Spotswood, who, notwithstanding^ 
praises him in other respects. 

In the early part of this episcopate, the town* 
hall of St Andrews* was the scene of a trial which 
at the time caused a great sensation in Scotland, 
though its details are now of little interest. Lord 
Balmerino, principal Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, was accused of having, in the king's name^ 
written a letter to the pope, soliciting his patron- 
age for one Chisholm, a Scots Roman Catholic 
priest, in which letter he styled the pope beatiS" 



• The city arms, and the date 1561, are on the posterior 
part of this building. 
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nm» pater J sandiiaSj &c and styled himsdljilius. 
For this he was tried oa a chaige of high treason, 
and sentenced to lose his head. The sentence 
was, however, not executed ; but he was impri* 
0oned for life, and degraded from his honours, and 
afiter a few y e^rs died of a broken heart. — Pitcairria 
Criminal Triab, A.D. 1609. 

XL VIII. John Spotswood. A.D, 1615-1639* 

This pious and exceUent prelate was son of the 
Superintendent of Lothian, one of the most tem^ 
perate and judicious of the reformers. To pass 
oyer his early qireer, which was in all respects 
highly honourable to him, he was translated from 
the see of Glasgow to the primacy in the year 
above mentioned. In 1617, James VI., who had 
now succeeded to the throne of England, came 
down to Scotland, and met Spotswood and the 
Scots bishops, and many of the clergy, in the 
chapel of the Castle of St Andrews, where he 
entered into a conference with them, on what was 
afterwards so well known by " the Five Articles of 
Perth,'* which he was most anxious they should 
agree to. After hearing his majesty, the clergy 
obtained leave to retire to the parish church, 
where they deliberated together for two hours, 
and then returned, and intimated to him their 
opinion that the said articles would be acquiesced 
in, by a general assembly of the church. The 
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king then held a personal dlfqf^utation widi Cat^ 
derwood the church historian, who, (says Spots* 
wood,) "for carrying hiniself irreTerently, and 
breaking forth into speeches not becoming a mih 
ject, was cmmnitted to the town^^hovse of St Aa- 
drews, and afterwards banished the kingdMB.*** 
We may here remark, that this was the last time 
that James, or any other soyereign, ever visited 
this ancient city} though we have seei>,. from the 
foregoing history, that almost every king oi Scot* 
land, from Alexander I. downwards, was in the 
practice of coming to it from time to tim% and 
that some of them made it their occasional place 
of residence. 

At the end of the same year, the General Ae* 
sembly met at St Andrews, but, much to the di^ 
satisfsiction of the king, did not come to any de- 
finite conclusion on the subject submitted to tbem. 
Next year, however, they assembled at Perth^ 
^ when Spotswood at length succeeded in getting 
them to pass, by a majority of eighty ^ix to forty* 
one, the five articles in question ; which artieles^ • 
together with the subsequent attempt to introduce 
a liturg}', unhappily gave rise to " the. S<deniB 
League and Covenant," and to the civil war 
which wasted the country during a period of 

* On this occasion also, James acted as moderator of 
the schools in the university, and on the anlhority of a 
mandamut, created several doctors of divinitj. 
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'Yweaty years. Spotswoodj in his History, (p. 538, 
9,) bas givea ike said articles U full length ; and 
no one at the present day can« I think, read them 
-without admiring the Christian spirit which die* 
tated them, and adcnowledging at the same time 
their reasonableness, when it is remembered that 
Episcopacy was then the established reUgion of the 
country. They were, in brief, these-*— that the 
l4)rd*s sapper should be received kneeling-^hat, 
io cases of sickness, both sacraments might be 
administered privately — that young persons should 
be brought to the bishop for confirmation — and, 
lastly, that Christmas-day, Goodi- Friday, Easter- 
day, Ascension-day, and Whitsunday, should be 
observed as religious fasts or festivals. These 
articles were enjoined by lawful authority, and 
wore net contrary to Scripture. They were, be- 
fiidet, in strict unison with the example of the 
purest ages of Christianity, and with that of most 
of the reformed churches of the time ; particularly 
of the church of England, between whom and her 
sister of Scotland it was thought desirably there 
^ould be a conformity, now (hat they were both 
junder one sovereign. Add to this, what is not so 
generally known, that the above festivals were 
kept, and that a liturgy, the same in substance with 
ihe one now introduced, was used by the church 
as reformed by Knox, for several years after the 

Beformatioa.' But neither reason, nor antiquity, 

» 
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Dor authority, were of any avail. The stool of 
Janet Geddes was more than a match for them 
all. But to return. 

The primate was made Chancellor of Scotland, 
and crowned Charles I. at Edinburgh in 1633. 
Charles, at the same time, erected Edinburgh into 
a separate bishoprick ; and as, in so doing, he di- 
minished the diocese and income of St Andrews, 
he purchased the revenues of the priory which had 
fallen into the hands of the Duke of Lennox, and 
annexed them to the metropolitan see. 

It should also be recorded of Spotswood, that 
he built the beautiful parish church at his seat of 
Dairsie, near St Andrews. This edifice was sac- 
rilegiously defaced after the overthrow of Episco-^ 
pacy, but has lately been restored to its orig^al 
state.* He moreover wrote an excellent EBstory 
of the Church of Scotland, which we have had fre- 
quent occasion to quote in the course of this work« 
When he perceived the religious troubles arising 
in Scotland on account of the liturgy, he with- 
drew into England, and remained some time at 
Newcastle. He was deposed and excommunicat- 
ed, along with the other Scottish bishops, by the 
rebellious assembly of the kirk which met at Glas- 

• The arms and initials of the pious founder, beautifiilly 
cut, are over the west door, with this inscription, jehovab 
DiLBXi BECOBEM DOMUs TUiE. The pulpit occupies'tbie 
place of the altac.. 
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^ow in 1638/ He died in London on the 26 th 
November the following year^ aged 73; and by 
'eommand of the king, was buried by torch-light 
4n Westminster Abbey, near the tomb of James 
'VI., a great number of the nobility and gentry 
then in London following him to the grave, and 
the dean and prebendaries celebrating his obse- 
quies agreeably to the ritual of the church of 
England. The see of St Andrews remained var 
cant during the time of the Grand Rebellion* 

Scotland was never perhaps in a more degraded 
condition than during the above period. Nearly 
the whole country, as if possessed with a spirit of 
infatuation, entered into a seditious compact with 
the English sectaries, to whom they were keenly 

• In this assembly, Spotswood and bis brethren were 
accused of almost every crime that can be named, and tliaC 
by clergymen, nearly all of whom had been episcopaliy or« 
dained, and had sworn canonical obedience to the very 
bishops whom they now had the impiety to depose and ex- 
communicate! Bishop Burnet (in his Memoirs of the Duke» 
of Hamilton) mentions that Armenianisvi was one of the 
charges on which the bishops were condemned by this as- 
sembly, and that this was concurred in by numerous lay^ 
elders who could not so much as read! It was a curious 
coincidence, that the same General Assembly, when sitting 
in Edinburgh, fifteen years afler, was, by Cromwell's order, 
rudely brokes in upon by armed soldiers, the members pub- 
Kcly drummed out of the city, and forbid to meet again on 
paiQ of imprisonment, without his special permission^ 
They found to their cost, what all history might have told 
them, that the tyranny of a legitimate prince is nothing to 
that of a successful demagogue. See Principal Baillie's LeU 
tets. Vol. 11. p. 369. < 
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opposed in many respects, and by whom they 
were afterwards severely oppressed* By their 
joint efforts, they succeeded in overthrowing the 
established religion in both countries, and took op 
arms against their sovereign Charles L, one of liie 
best of men, though the most unfortunate e£ 
princes. The mania in favour of the crusades 
themselves was not more violent, and surely not 
more unreasonable, than that now displayed in 
support of the ^^ Solemn League and Covenant*" 
The Presbyterian pulpits rang with inflammatory 
politics, the covenant was pressed upon all classes 
of the community under the severest penalties, 
and a tyranny exercised over the persons and 
consciences of a large proportion of the Scottish 
nation, unexampled in the darkest ages of popery 
and despotism.* The same religious uniformity 
which the Covenanters had condemned Charles 
for attempting, they themselves now laboured to 
establish throughout Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land, and by means far more oppressive than that 
monarch had ever resorted to.j But it is out of 

• See Spalding's " History of the Troubles in Scotland 
and England^" lately published by the Bannatyne Club; 
Dr Cook's History of the Church, Vol. III. p. 74. 

t To have a just idea of the Covenanters, we must know 
the «ontents of their covenant. The subscribets to this 
document, after avowing that they will '* endeavour the 
eaiirpation of Popery and Prelacy ^** declare tliat theif wiU 
** bring to public trial and condign punishment, all maiignanie . 
and others who make any faction contriaty to this leagjuc 
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my province to ester upon the particulars of this 
dislnresstng period of our national history. The 
rebeUiou led, as is well known, to the betrayal of 
the king by the Scotch, his judicial murd^ by the 
Engliah, and the establishment of a military dea* 
potism over the whole country. Scotland, which 
had been inaccessible to the Roman arms in the 
plenitude of their power, and had successfully re- 
sisted the whole force of England for many centu^ 
ries, was now completely conquered by a small 
army of Independents, Antinomians, and Ana* 
baptists! But the character of the times was 
changed. The days of the Bruces, the Grahams, 
and the Douglases, were gone, and those of the 
Hendersons, the Rutherfords, and the Cants, had 
succeeded. This distracted ccmntry became, in 

and covenant.'' They end with beseeching God to bles^ 
their proceedings ! All this was twenty-four years before 
what nave been called ^he ** Episcopal persecutions" com- 
^lenced ; which persecutions, though unjustifiably severe, 
were in fact brought on by the intolerance of the Cove- 
nanters themselves. See the notes in Mr Kirkpatrick 
Sharpens edition of'* Kirkton*s History of the Church of 
Scotland," where the true character and proceedings of 
these misguided people are disclosed. In many cases, their 
lives would have been spared, though taken in arms against 
the government, on the simple condition of their saying, 
*• God save the king," which, notwithstanding, they refused 
doing ! How different from the early Christian martyrs I 
Burnet, in his History of his Own Times, remarks, that the 
tests imposed on these men after the Restoration was a just 
though severe retribution ^r having imposed their ob- 
Qoiiou3 covenant Qa others, previous to that event. 
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consequence, an easy prey to the invaders, who 
almost annihilated her nobility and gentry, strip* 
ped her of her wealth, and ruled both her church 
and state with a rod of iron, from which she was 
only rescued by the restoration of Charles 11/ 



* Among other evils which prevailed during the reign 
of the covenanty was the extraordinary passion for burning 
witches! (See ** Selections from the Records of the Pres- 
byteries of Cupar and St Andrews/' lately published by the 
Abbotsford Club.) It is a curious fact, that we read of 
very few instances of this species of fanaticism before the 
Reformation. How^this is to be accounted for, I know not* 
Perhaps the human mind, having been long accustomed to 
superstition during the dark ages of Popery, and having 
indignantly shaken off that thraldom, could scarcely for a 
time avoid falling into another kind of superstition* But be 
this as it may, there is too much reason to apprehend that 
the " Witch Lake" and the ** Witch Hill" in St Andrews 
derive their names from their having been used as a place 
of punishment for these unhappy creatures. The iradiitom 
is, that they were first thrown into the lake, to see whether 
they would float or sink. If they sank, they were not 
witches, but they were drowned, nevertheless, as if the very 
suspicion of witchcraft deserved drowning ; if they floated, 
they were undoubted witches, in which case they were 
taken out of the water, and burned on the adjacent hill I 
•* About this tyme, (says Spalding in his History, Vol. II. p. 
151,) many witches ar takin in Anstruther, Dysart, Culros, 
Sdntandrois, and sindrie uther pairtis in the cost syde of 
Fyf. They maid strange confessionis, and war brynt to 
the death." In Fife alone, in the course of a few months 
of the year 1643, upwards of thirty persons were burnt for 
witchcraft! It is not generally known, that even John 
Knox had been concerned in an affair of this kind. James 
Melville, in his *' Diarv," speaking of an execution which 
he had witnessed at Stirling, adds, " It was the first exe- 
cution that ever I saw, except of a witch at St Andrat^ 
t^ainst Ike quhijtk Mt^ Knox deUfrom the pulpit^ sche being 
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The first occurrence of moment which took 
place at St Andrews, during this gloomy period^ 
i^as the execution, in 1646, of Colonel N. Gor«^ 
don, Sir Robert Spotswood, son of the late arch-< 
bishop, (President of the Court of Session, and 
principal Secretary of State for Scotland,) Captain 
Andrew Guthrie, son of the Bishop of Moray, and 
William Murray, brother of the Earl of Tulli-: 
bardine, only nineteen years of age. These brave 
and loyal gentlemen had been taken prisoners by 
the covenanting army, when they were fighting irt 
the cause of Charles I., under the command of the 
gallant Marquis of Montrose, his majesty's lieu- 
tenant-general for Scotland. They were tried. at 
a parliament held in the lower hall of the present 
university library, and sentenced to be beheaded, 
for no other crime than their fidelity to their king. 
The axe with which their heads were cut off ia 
still kept in the custody of the town-clerk of St 
Andrews.* 



get up at a pillar before him" p. 46. The Regent Murray 
also caused a reputed witch, commonly called ** Mother 
Nicniven," to be burnt here. This is probably the same 
person who is mentioned by Sir W. Scott, in *' The Abbot," 
as having assisted Queen Mary in her escape from Loch 
Leven Castle. 

* For several very interesting particulars concerning 
their execution, and especially a beautiful letter which Sir 
R. Spotswood wrote to the Marquis of Montrose from the 
Castle of St Andrews, the day before his execution, see 
Wisbart's Memoirs, pp. 236-246. The&mous covenanting 
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The next occurrence desenriai^ notice at this 
time is a petition from the magistrates and town- 
council of St Andrews to General Monk, toge^ 
tber with his answer, of which the following are 
copies* They afford some idea of the severe mi«- 
Utary despotism under which Scotland groaned at 
the period in question, and how little she had 
gained by the rebellion against her lawful sove- 
reign : — 

♦* To the Right Honourable General Monk, 
Commander-in*Chiefe of the Forces in Scot- 
land, the Petition of the Provost, BaiHes^ 
and remanent Counsell of the City of St An- 
drews, for themselves, and in name and behalf 



minister, Mr R. Blair, accompanied Sir Robert to the 
Maffbld, and when there behaved to him with the utmost 
rudeness^ throwing out many calumnious reflections both 
against him and his father, the late archbishop. " But 
(says Wishart) Sir Robert, having his mind intent upon 
nigher matters, took no notice of them, and bore them 
with the greatest meekness and resignation. At last, with 
aa undaunted air, and shewing no alteration either in 
voice or countenance, he submitted his neck to the fatal 
stroke, and uttered these his last words, ' Merciful Jesus ! 
gather my soul unto thy saints and martyrs who have ruu 
before me in this race/" His remains were buried in the 
parish church of St Andrews by Hugh Scrimgeour, who 
had formerly been ooe of his father's servants ; and who 
took this judicial murder so much to heart, that, seeing the 
bloody scaffold still standing some days afterwards, he 
£uated on the spot, aad being carried home, died on the 
ihteshold of his own door. 
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of tbe rettanent Inhabitants theriM^, hutebly 

shewetb : 

*' That the foresaid cittie (by reason of the total 
decay of shipping and sea trade, and of the re- 
moval of the most eminent inhabitants therecff to 
live in the country, in respect they conceive them- 
selves to be overburdened with assessments and 
qiiarterings) was acenstomed to pay forty-three 
pounds sterlingof assessment monthly, a sum 
which the petitioners are not able to pay ; never- 
theless, Mr Glover, collector of the shyre of 
Fife, doth demand of the petitioners seven pounds 
more monthly, since the first of November last, k 
burden which the petitioners are not able to under- 
go, unless they disable themselves altogether of 
their livelihood and subsist^ice, which calls to your 
Honour for redress^ considering their fall will oc- 
casion detriment to the commcmwealth: And 
th^efore, it is humbly petitioned that your Hon- 
our may be pleased to fake the premises into con- 
sideration* and redress the samyne by disohwr^ 
ing of the foresaid collector to exact any more 
from the petitioners, since the foresaid first of 
November last, but only their accustomed assess- 
ment of forty-three pounds sterling monthly ; and 
likewise, that it may please your Honour, in re- 
spect of the petitioners their debiUty, to give them 
such an ease of their assessment for the future as . 
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your Honor shall conceive fit, and their low con- 
dition calk for." 

(Signed) &c. 

The General's laconic answer follows : — 

<' Dalkeith, 9ih July 1655. 
** In regard the warrants are issued forth for 
the months past, I cannot alter the samyne for 
the time past, onlie there is three pounds abated 
for Julie and August ; but before Julie next the 
collectors must receive according to their war- 
rants, 

(Signed) " George Monk."* 

Some idea may be had of the state of religious 
and moral feeling at this period, when it is known 
that Mr Samuel Rutherford was one of the most 
influential men of the times, and principal as well 
as professor of divinity in St Mary's College in 
this university* The common epithet he received 
from his contemporaries was, ^^ that flower of the 
kirk, the famous Mr Samuel Rutherford." His 
<< Letters," which were addressed to some of the 
leading persons in Scotland, both male and- fe^ 
male, abound with the wildest opinions on theo- 
logical and political subjects, and with the most 

* See Grierson's St Andrews, p. 49. 
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inreverend and even indelicate language, when 
speaking of the Saviour of mankind.* The fol- 
lowing brief extracts from two of them will give 
the reader some notion of their general contents* 
In one to Bathia Ard, he says, '< At my first 
coming hither, Christ and I agreed not well upon 
it ; but now he is content to kiss my black mouth, 
to put his hand in mine,'' &c« In another, to 
Jolm Gordon of Gordonness, he tells him, ** Many 
a sweet, sweet, soft kiss, many a perfumed and 
well-smelled kiss and embracement have I re* 
ceived of my royal master. — And now, whoso- 
ever they be that have returned to their old vomit 
(Episcopacy) since my departure, I bind upon their 
backsy in my master's name and authority^ the long, 
lasting^ and weighty vengeance and curse of God* 
In the LorcCs name I give them a doom of black 
and unmixed pure u}rath^ which my master shall 
ratify, except they timeously repent and turn to 
the Lord,'* that is, to Presbytery. It was surely 
some honour to Episcopacy to be abused in such 
language, and by such a man. We may, how- 
ever, charitably hope that " he knew not what 
spirit he was of." Rutherford wrote a seditious 
book called Lex Rex, which, after the Restora- 

* Tet strange to say, these letters are read and admired, 
even now, by a numerous class of Christians, and have 
lately been republished in numbers, and very extensively 
circulated ! 
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tton, was ordered to be burnt by the oommon 
hangmaD, at the cross of Edinburgh, and at 
the gate of St Mary's CoUege, St Andrews; 
and he would have been obliged himself to appear 
before Parliament on a charge of high treason^ 
had not death prevented him. He lies buried in 
St Andrews churchyard, under a very plain, and 
indeed paltry, monumental stone, with some dog-* 
giel rhymes, setting forth his extraordinary meritSy 
or rather stating that no skill or tongue of men 
can do him sufficient justice. 



What hand, what pen, or skill of men, 
Can famous Rutherford commend, &c.* 



We now resume the historical account of the 
Archbishops of St Andrews. 

XLIX. Jambs Sharp. A.D. 1661-1679. 

Sharp had been Presbyterian minister of Crail. 
and professor, first of philosophy at St Leonardos, 
and then of divinity at St Mary's College, St An- 
drews. He belonged to the party in the Presby- 
terian church known by the name of " Resolu- 
tioners,** or moderate men, as opposed to the 



* It is remarkable that Rutherford, and others of that 
school, have never had anything deserving tiie name of a- 
mouument raised to tlieir memory by their numerous ad» 
mirers. 
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^' Remonstrants," those violent uncompromising 
Covenanters, who afterwards took up arms against 
the government, and would neither givtf nor ac- 
cept toleration. When Cromwell came into 
Scotland, such was the high opinion entertained 
of Sharp by his party, that they deputed him to 
argue their cause before the conqueror, on whom 
he is said to have made a favourable impression. 
By his talents, and influence with General Monk, 
Sharp was mstrumental in bringing about the 
restoration of Charles II., and that monarch, as 
a reward for his services, offered him the arch- 
bishoprick of St Andrews, on the re-establishment 
of Episcopacy, which he accepted. As episcopal 
ordination had been set aside, amidst the troubles 
arising out of the late civil contest. Sharp and 
Leighton (who was now made Bishop of Dum- 
blane) were ordained, and then consecrated by 
three English bishops in Westminster Abbey, on 
the 15th December 1661. After his settlement 
at St Andrews, Sharp procured from the king a 
mortification of L.200 per annum to be paid to 
the university for ever, with which he augmented 
the professorships of Mathematics and Hebrew. 
By an act of the king, in June 1663, the two 
Scottish archbishops were made members of the 
Privy Council; and the year following, the pri- 
mate' had precedency given him over all the great 
officers of Ptate in Scotland. In 1668, when 

I 
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in Edinburgh, he was shot at by one James Mil^ 
chell, " a youth (says Wodrow) of much piety 
and zeal.^ The ball missed the archbishop, but 
wounded Honeyman, the Bishop of Orkney, who 
was beside him.* After an adolinistration of 
eighteen years, Sharp was* cruelly murdered on 
Magus filuir, near St Andrews, by a party of Co- 
venanters, to whom he had made himself obnox- 
ious by his opposition to their seditious designs. 
The following is Bishop Burnet's account of 
this inhuman deed, in his " History of his Own 
Times,'' Vol. L p. 470.—" When a party of fu- 
rious men were riding through a moor, near St 
Andrews, they saw the archbishop's coach appear. 
He was coming from a council, and was driving 
home. He had sent some of his servants home 
before him, to let them know he was coming; 
and others he had sent off on compliments ; so that 
there were no horsemen about the coach. They, 
seeing this, concluded (according to their frantick, 
enthusiastic notions) that God had now delivered 
up their greatest enemy into their hands. Seven 
of them made up to the cOach, while the rest were 



• Wodrow remarks, " That people could not but observe 
the righteousness of Providence in disabling Bishop Honey- 
man's hand," — ^because, it seems, it had some years before 
drawn up a testimony in favour of Presbyterianism ! This 
author uniformly manages to visit with the judgments of 
Heaven,, those whose opinions are opposed to his own. 
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as scemts' riding all about the moor. One of 
thenk' fired a pistol at him, which burnt Jiis coat 
and go Wn, but did not go into his body. Upon 
this, they fancied he had a magical secret to se- 
cure him iEigainst a shot ; and they drew him out 
of his coach arid murdered him, barbarously re- 
peating their strokes till they were sure he was 
quite dead. And so they got clear off, nobody 
happening to go across the moor all the while."* 
The remains of the archbishop were interred in the 
parish church of the city, where a beautiful mar- 
ble monuinent was erected by his son to his me- 
mory. This monument is included in the modern 
church, which was built on the site of the former 
one, and is an object of great interest to stran- 
gers.t 

• See Chap. xx. of this wdrk'. 

t A sum of money was left for the cont'iDual repair of 
this structure, nearly the whole of which was expended in 
a foolish attempt to paint and gild the figures on the mo- 
nument, and the rest of it in effacing what had been badly 
executed I 

There is an engraving published from a painting by Al- 
lan, representing Sharp's murder. In the back-ground of 
the piece are two of the assassins searching among his pa- 
pers, and particularly (as the key to the print states) ** for 
a pardon granted by the king for nine persons that were 
executed, which the archbis^iop kept up." This is one of 
the many ** enormous lies" with which the primate's ene- 
mies have but too successfully blackened his memory. 
There is not a shadow of foundation for this charge. Even 
the story of the two archbishops having withheld the king's 
pardon from one Hugh M*Kell, in 1666, rests on no evi- 
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Sharp has been accused of betraying his party, 
the *' Resolutioners,*' when he was deputed to 
represent them in London, after the Restoration. 
This is a charge which every one asserts, and every 
one believes, and yet no one has ever been able to 
prove it, or even to make it appear probable. I 
have examined all the printed accounts of the 
transaction in question, and have discovered no 
evidence against Sharp, beyond the bare assertion 
of his enemies. On the contrary, there is abun- 
dant proof that he faithfully represented his con- 
stituents, and used his best endeavours to effect 
their wishes and his own, down to August 1660;* 
in which month, his commission having ceased, 
he returned to Scotland, and received the public 
thanks of his brethren for what be had done. 
Next year, after the re-establishment of Episcopa- 
cy in Scotland had been determined on, the king 
sent for him to come to court, and then it was 
that he consented to adopt Episcopacy, to which 
he had long been favourably disposed, and to ac- 
cept the Archbishoprick of St Andrews, for the 
duties of which he was eminently qualified. Nor 

dence. This man was in the hands of the Justiciary Court, 
which sentenced him on a Tuesday to be hanged on the 
Friday following, and the archbishops had no power either 
to promote or prevent his execution. 

• One part of his instructions was to entreat that no 
denomination of Christians might be tolerated in Scotland 
except their own. 
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was his a singular case. There were nine others 
of the most distinguished Presbyterian ministers 
of the " Resolution" party who became bishops 
of the Scottish Episcopal church, and many more 
who became presbyters of that church. See " A 
true and impartial Account of the Life of Arch- 
bishop Sharp," (1723,) where, among other docu- 
ments, full copies are given of the letters which 
Sharp wrote to his party from London, and which 
differ considerably from the garbled extracts 
which Wodrow gives of the same letters. It is 
also there shown that the primate's murder had 
been long premeditated by the Covenanters, and 
did not arise from the impulse of the moment, as 
has been commonly asserted. 

This primate was an object of peculiar hatred 
to the Covenanters. Their leading writers be- 
stow upon him the most opprobrious epithets. 
Indeed, they never mention a Scotch bishop with- 
out some term of execration. Even the mild 
and pious Leighton does not escape their oblo- 
quy, and for whom Wodrow can find no higher 
praise than that ** he was reckoned devout, and 
^j\ enemy to persecution, and professed great 
meekness and humility !" But not only were the 
bishops void of all moral worth— they were actual 
wizzards, cloven-footed, and had no shadows ! It 
was said that in Sharp's pocket, after his murder, 
were found two pistol bullets, a ball of coloured 
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silk, and a piece of parchment with some H^br^w 
characters, which the fanatics considered as un- 
doubted magical charms, and proofs of his deid- 
ings with the devil !* 

The archbishop, not anticipating the overtlurow 
of an established Epispopacy, prfisentpd ^ to^ilhe 
parish church of St Apdr^ws,.a| few years . -hdEore 
his death, a massy silver baptismal basin a^d ^vip, 
which are still used in that church on all occa- 
sions of public baptism. 

I will conclude this account of Sharp with the 
character of the Covenanters, as drawn by Mr 
Robert Law» an indulged Presbyterian jopiijdster 
of that period, and an enemy to .Episcopacy. 
" These ministers that stirred up the .people, pre- 
tended they w^re the only pure and. sound Pres- 

. • The following anagram is a specimen of the manner 
in which the primate's enemies were in the practice pf vi- 
lifying his name and character. 

I Infamous jugler, insolent. 
A Ambitious and arrogant. 
-M Monstrous malapert madman. 
£ Erroneous Erastian. 
S Saucie, selfish, simonaik. 

S Servile^ saul-seller, stigmatik. 

H Hell's hound, hideous hierarchist. 

A Abominable arch-atheist. 

R Railling ruffian, runagat. 

P Perfidious perjured prelat. 

They acted upon .Machiavelli's politic maxim,. *'. salttm* 
niare audaciter, aliquid adherebit." 
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by terians in the ' land, with those that followed 
them : and all others, ministers and people, 
whether indulged or not indulged, that did not 
follow their way, were apostates and backslyders 
from the truth, and this they stood not on to 
preach and say; whereas there was never any 
among the prelates pretended to more authority^ 
and practised more prelatick practises than these 
did: for they disowned the Presbyterian church 
of Scotland, run upon ministers' charges at will, 
made rents and divisions among the people, and 
made it their work to seperat them from their mini- 
sters and congregationail assemblies, and gloried 
when their principles took any footing in the land ; 
and, indeed, they gained upon the unsolid and 
unstable professors more than could have been ex- 
pected." See the said Mr Law's " Memorials,*' 
f. 156/ 



* I have one more observation to make on Sharp's epis- 
copate. The -established clergy at that time used no litur- 
gy, and wore no distinguishing dress in their public servi- 
ces ; so that a stranger, going accidentally into a place of 
worship, could not have told whether it were Presbyterian 
or Episcopal. Sharp's biographer records of him, that 
^* he was far from being an enemy to the decent and ex- 
cellent liturgy of the Church of England, but he did not 
think it seasonable to introduce it, before affairs should 
come to a greater ripeness and disposition." Such being 
the case, Episcopacy could scarcely have been felt as a 
grievance by reflecting men of €uiy party ; and, therefore, 
the opposition to it, on the psirt of the Covenanters, could 
only arise from a spirit of faction or fanaticism. 
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L. Alexander Burnet. A.D. 1679-1684. 

Burnet had had a rectory in England, from 
which he was ejected by the Puritans in 1650. 
After this, he went abroad, and was fortunate 
enough to be of same service to Charles 1 1, in 
procuring private intelligence for him from Eng- 
land. For this, and through some interest he bad 
besides, he was made Bishop of Aberdeen in 
1662; the year following, he was translated to 
Glasgow ; and, after Sharp's murder, to St An- 
drews. When in the see of Glasgow, he acted 
with great forbearance towards the captive Cove- 
nanters, and complained to the king of the Duke 
of Lauderdale's unnecessary severity to them : for 
which interference, Lauderdale, who was secre- 
tary for Scotland, obliged him to quit his bishop- 
rick, and, by misrepresenting his conduct to th« 
king, contrived to keep him out of it for five years.* 



• Ke!th*^s Catalogue, See of Glasgow. Lauderdale was 
a Presbyterian, and almost as great an enemy to the Epis- 
copalians as he was to the Covenanters. It has even 
been alleged, and with some appearance of truth, that one 
of the reasons of his extreme cruelty to the latter was to 
excite popular odium against the former. If such were his 
object, he certainly succeeded. Hrs speech to Sharp, 
when he learnt he was to be Archbishop of St Andrews, 
is well i^nown : ** Mr Sharp, (he said,) bishops you are to 
have in Scotland, and you, I hear, are to be Arcnbishop of 

St Andrews ? but whoever shall be the man, by G I 

will smite him and his order under the fifth rib ;" and he 
was as good as his word» 
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Burnet died at St Andrews, and was buried in St 
Salvator's College church, near the tomb of Bi- 
shop Kennedy. 

LI. Arthur Ross. A.D. 1684-1688. 

This last Archbishop of St Andrews had pos- 
sessed the sees of Argyle, Galloway, and Glas- 
gow in succession, before being translated to 
the primacy. I have not been able to learn any 
particulars of him ; but Bishop Gilbert Burnet 
(whose testimony concerning his contemporaries 
is not always to be depended upon) says of him, 
that he was *^ a poor, ignorant, worthless man ; 
but in whom obedience and fury were so eminent, 
that they supplied all other defects/' He re- 
mained at St Andrews till the Revolution, which 
put an end to an established Episcopacy in Scot- 
land. The Scottish bishops refused to talte the 
oath of allegiance to William III., because they 
could not-in conscience do so, after the one which 
they had taken to James VII. Thi^ oath had been 
as follows : — " I do promise to be true and faith- 
ful to the king and his heirs ; and truth and faith 
to bear of life and limb, and terrene honour, and 
not to know or hear of any ill or damage intended 
him, without defending him therefrom." William, 
because the Scottish bishops would not violate 
this oath by transferring their allegiance to him, 
refused to acknowledge them as his established 
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clergy, and extended his fayour and patronage to 
the Presbyterians. At the same time it is ^ght 
to add, that the act for abolishing Episcopacy in 
Scotland (dated 22d July 1689) assigns this 
singular reason for the .change, that *^ the^ supe- 
riority of any office in the church above presby- 
ters h. contrary to the inclination of the genera- 
lity of the people P'* 

Thus Episcopacy was supersod^d by Pre^byteri- 
anism, which continues to . be the establiabed 
religion of Scotland. The Episcopal church, of 
course, still exists, though unestablished and un- 
endowed. It is divided into six dioceses ; but as 
St Andrews is not ope of them, the line, of its 
prelates nece^arily tei;fl[iina.te8. bpre. 

• This was surely an unguarded admission; for if" the 
inclination of the generality" be a sound principle of action. 
Popery ought to be. the established religion of Iielaad. 
But Truth is the same in all nations, and in all ages ; and 
Christian Kings, who are the vicegerents of God, are re- 
sponsible to HIM,. and not to *< the .people,** for their coo- 
duct. The one is a uniform, the other a mo;st uoc^rtftin 
rule of procedure. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TEMBOAALITIES OF THE ARCHBISHOP— HIS THREE B£GAI1TI££«— 

BANK AND TITLES — PALACES — PRIVILEGES — PATRONAGE 

REVENUE — C0NSI8T0RIAL COURT — OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL PRO- 
PERTY IN Srr ANDREWS. 



The Archbishops of St Andrews, independent of 
their being prinoates of all Scotland, and exercis- 
ing an immediate ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
eight dioceses, were lords of regality over thr^e 
extensive . districts in Scotland. The first and 
smallest of these was Monymusk.in Aberdeen- 
shire, of whiqb the Marquis of Hqntly was^ here- 
ditary bailie, and who paid to the. see an annual 
feu-duty of L.300 Scots. The second was Kirk- 
liston in Linlithgowshire, which comprehended 
the four counties of Linlithgow, Stirling, Edin- 
burgh, and Haddington, and of which the Earls 
of Winton were hereditary bailies. The third 
was St Andrews in. Fife, which inclu(led the 
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counties of Fife, Perth, Forfar, and Kincardine, 
and of which the Learmonths of Dairsy, and lat- 
terly the Earls of Crawford, were bailies. By a 
tax-roll of 1665, it appears that one marquis, 
fifteen earls, three viscounts, and five barons, 
besides many persons of inferior rank, held lands 
of the Archbishop of St Andrews ; nor was there 
any subject in Scotland who had the superiority 
of more land than he had. This dignitary, more- 
over, ranked next to the Royal Family in Scot- 
land, and, consequently, not only above all the 
spiritual, but all the temporal peers of the realm. 
His proper titles were. Lord of the Lordship and 
Priory of St Andrews ; Lord Keig and Mony- 
musk; Lord Byrehills and PolduiF; Lord Kirk- 
liston; Lord Bishopshyre; Lord Muckhartshire; 
Lord Scotscraige; Lord Stow ; Lord Monymaill; 
Lord Dairsy ; Lord Angus ; Lord Tyninghame; 
Lord Little Preston. He had palaces at Stow, 
Linlithgow, Kinghorn, and Monymaill ; and 
houses of residence of an inferior description at 
Torrie, Dairsy, Licbmurtach, Muckhart, Kittins, 
Lintot), and Monymusk. Within his own above- 
mentioned regalities, the archbishop was supreme 
judge in almost all civil and criminal cases ; he 
enjoyed the right to coin money, to levy custom- 
house duties, and to appropriate all forfeited pro- 
perty to his own use. He was perpetual mode- 
rator of national synods, chancellor of the univer- 
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sity of St Andrews, and patron of 131 benefices. 
In the city of St Andrews, his court sat three 
times in the year, and every burgess was obliged 
to take an oath of allegiance to him as well as to 
the king. 

As to the revenues of the see, it is not easy to 
determine them with accuracy, as they arose from 
various sources, and differed considerably at dif- 
ferent times. Several of the prelates, besides, 
alienated a great part of their revenues for parti- 
cular purposes, as for founding and endowing the 
two monasteries in St Andrews, and that of Scot- 
land Well, Loch Leven, St Mary's and St Salva* 
tors Colleges, and latterly for erecting Edinburgh 
into a separate bishoprick; notto mention what was 
subtracted from the see at the Reformation by 
the aristocracy, and was only in part restored on 
the re» establishment of Episcopacy. 

In 1561, Archbishop Hamilton, by an order of 
the Privy Council, gave in a return of the revenues 
of the see at about L.3000 per annum in money, 
and nearly as much more in grain, which, though 
considerably more than that sum in sterling 
money of the present time, was probably below 
its real value even then, and certainly much 
below what it had been previous to the alienations 
referred to. 

Since the Revolution, the crown has drawn all 
the rents, and exercised all the civil rights and 
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ecclesiastical patronage, which previously belong^- 
ed to the archbishoprick ; and the same remark is 
eqaally true of the other Scottish dioceses. As, 
moreover, the bishops had exercised the sole juris- 
diction in all causes, which were considered purely 
ecclesiastical^ sufch as probates of will, marriag'e, 
divorce, aUmony, and adultery, scandal and defa- 
mation, perjury, &c., gbvernment, after the Re- 
formation, appointed a commissary or' consistbrial 
court in each diocese, in lieu of the bishop's court ; 
and of these there was one in St Andrews/ They 
existed till withiii a few yeard ago, but are now 
merged partly in thfe Sheriffs* Courts, arid partly 
in the Court of SesrfoTi. 

The return of the rental of the priory in 156i 
exhibited a larger revenue than 'that of the ardh- 
bishoprick, being about £.2200 in mioney, and 
nearly L.8000 in grain. This revenue, after the 
Reformation, fell successively into the hands of 
such of the aristocracy as had influence enough to 
obtain a grant of it from the ruling authorities. 
In 1633, it was possessed by the Duke of Lennox, 
from whom (as we have seen, p. 118,) Charles I. 
purchased it, and bestowed it upon the primacy. 
At the Revolution it passed, in common with all 



• I have a cast of the seal of this court in Queen Mary's 
reign, 1565. It has opon it the crown and thistle, and the 
initials M. R., and the inscription, s. officii commissari- 

ATUS 8TI. ANDEEB. 
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Other diocesan property, into the possession of the 
crown.* 

The ground on which the Dominican monastery 
stood in South Street became the property of 
Lord Seaton at the Reformation, but is now, 
through the munificence of the late Rev. Dr Bell, 
the site of the Madras College; The Franciscran 
property in Market Street was made over to the 
Town of St Andrews by a grant of Queen Mary, 
a few-years after the Reformation, as were also 
the revenues of the chaplains and choristers of the 
parish church.f 

The provostry of Kirkheuch was incorporated 
with the archdeaconry of St Andrews, in the 
year 1621, aftd both transferred at the Revolution 
to the Presbyterian niinisterS of the parish church. 

• The Regent Murray, the last Prior of St Andrews, 
ioid a large proportion of the priory lands, but retained his 
right to the teinds. These teinds, owing to the changes 
mentioned above, are now the property of the crown, 
whose lessee still draws the greater part of them in kind, 
I believe there is no other instance in Scotland in which 
this ancient practice is kept up. 

t See next chapter'. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ITATK OF ST ANDttEWS BEFO&E AND AT THE TIKE OF THE REPOft- 
3IATIQN — ALTARAGES IN THE PAftIgH CHUBCH — ^EXTENT AND 
POPULATION OF THE CITY — OLD PLANS REMAINING — SWALLOW- 
GATE - HARBOUR — RELIGIOUS HOUSES — ^MAN^'ER IN WHICH THE 
CANONS OF THE PRIORY PASSED THEIR TIME — STATUTES OF 81 
LEONARDOS COLLEGE — LINDSAY OF P1TSC0TT|E*8 ACCOUNT OF 
THE ARRIVAL AND MARRIAGE OF MARY OF LORRAINE AT THE 
CITY IN 1538 — ^MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IN ST ANDREWS IN 1563 
AND 1564. 



There were thirty chapels or altarages in the pa- 
rish dhureh, each of which was endowed, and had 
at least one chaplain belonging to it, whose duty 
appears to have been to celebrate obits for the re- 
pose of the souls of deceased persons who had be- 
queathed money for this purpose. The following are 
merely a few gleanings on this subject, which I have 
collected from some copies of charters in the pos- 
session of the town of St Andrews. They relate 
to a period of about 150 years immediately pre- 
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viou$ to the Reformation. In the said documents 
there is mention made of—' "^ 



Sir A. Menzies, Chaplain of the altar of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary. 

Sir Walter Mar, do. of St Katharine. 

Sir Aiex. Swinton, do. of Holy Crpss. 

Sir James Brapd, do. of St Lawrence. 

Sir John Peables, do. of St John Baptist. 

Sir Dayid Ruglying, do. of St Bartholomew. 

Sir Thos. Simpson* do. of St James, &c. 



There were also the chapek apd altars of All 
Saints, of St PhuUan the abbot, of St Duchatt, 
of St Mary Magdalene, of St Barbara the mar- 
tyr, of the Blessed Mary of Piety, of St Michael 
the archangel, of St Ferguson, of St Ninian, of 
Holy Blood, of St Nicholas, of St Anne, and of 
St Peter. 

There were also fifteen choristers attached to 
the parish church, who appear to have been an 
incwporated body, and had a seal of their own, of 
which we have an impression with this inscription, 

S. COME. CHORISTARU. ECLIB. TRTNITATIS, SCI. 

ANDREE. The whole of the property belonging 
to those chaplains and choristers was transferred 
to the town of St Andrews, by an act of Queen 
Mary, soon after the Reformation. There must 
doubtless also have been altarages and choristers 
belonging to the cathedral, but we have no 
means of determining this, all the charters con- 

K 
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nected with the various kinds of cathedral proper- 
ty having been long since lost or destroyed.* 

Among the proprietors and tesidenters in the 
city l)efore the Reformation, we read of Lord 
Lindsay of Byres; Sir Alexander Young, Canon 
of St Andrews, and Principal of St Leonard's 
College; Gavin Dunbar, Archdeacon of St An- 
drews ;t Sir James Preston, Vicar of the parish 
church; Sir James Wemyss, Canon regular of 
the metropolibin church ; Sir William Myreton, 
" founder of the College of Craill, and preben- 
dary thereof;" Sir John Myreton, Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen ; the Bishop of Moray ; the Abbots of 
Scone and Lindores ; Sir John Brown ; Sir John 
Cook ; Sir George Young ; and a great many 
more church dignitaries. 

At the period referred to, the city, judging from 
old plans which remain, was not of much greater 
extent than it is at present, but it undoubtedly was 
far more densely inhabited. Its population has 

• The Chartulary of the priory of St Andrews, which 
has been preserved in the library of Brechin Castle since 
the Reformation, is at present being printed for the Banna- 
tyne Club, at the expense of Tyndal Bruce, Esq. This 
volume consists of copies of all the charters and papal bulls 
deposited in the priory from a very early period, and from 
which much information interesting to the • antiquary will 
doubtless be gleaned. 

t The arms and initials of this ecclesiastic may still be 
seen over the gate of the house at t\.*e west end of the ce- 
metery. He afterwards became Bishop of Aberdeen. 
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been estimated at from 12,000 to 15,000. It is 
certain, at any rate, that Perth, Aberdeen, and St 
Andrews, were then the three most populous towns 
in Scotland. It has been generally asserted, on 
the authority of tradition, that what is now called 
the Scores (then Swallowgate) was an inhabited 
street ; but my plans of the city (one of which is 
of 1642, and the other of an older though un- 
certain date) represent the Scores without a single 
house in it ; and as lying, moreover, outside the 
Swallow Port, which was situated a very little to 
the west of the castle. On the other hand, it has 
been said that the harbour and roadstead were 
frequented, on some occasions, by upwards of a 
hundred vessels at a time ; and this derives con- 
firniation fipom the great number of vessels which 
are represented, both in the harbour and in the 
offing, in the oldest of the two plans referred to.* 



• This plan professes to give a view of the city before the 
ReformatioQ, and represents the cathedral and monasteries 
as entire; and certainly it is a curious and interesting docu- 
ment ; but theje are so many discrepancies, and palpable in- 
accuracies about it, which it is needless here to specify, that 
I am inclined to believe it was drawn by one who sup- 
plied many objects from his own imagination which he 
never had an opportunity of sec-ing. 

While I am on the subject of old plans, I may men- 
tion that one Slezer, a German, published, in 1697, a 
work entitled Theatrum Scotiee, containing a view of the 
town of St Andrews, another of the ruins of the cathe- 
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It has indeed occasioned surprise that so great a 
number could lie in the harbour, which is small, 
or in the roadstead^ which, though the anchorage 
is good, is very dangerous during an eastern gale. 
But it should be considered that tb^ vessels them- 
selves were probably small; and that if they could 
not be all accommodated in the harbour, and were 
afraid of the east wind, they could (^nd ample 
space and shelter in the adjacent estuary of the 
Eden. 

Lastly, we are to observe, that, at the period 
under consideration, the castle, the cathedral, and 
the church of St Regulus, were entire ; the first of 
which must have contained, not only the arch- 
bishop and his chaplains, but a garrison of soldieiis, 
and a numerous train of domestics^ The priory, 
the provostry of Kirkheugh, the College of St 
Leonard's, the mpnasteries of Black and Grey 
Friars, were also entire, with their various ap- 
pendages ; and contained within their precincts a 
greater or lesser number of regular or secular ec- 
clesiastics, with their subordinate officers and de- 
pendants. The priory alone contaiaed thirty-four 
canons; and the parish church, as we have seen, 
could boast of fifteen choristers, and upwaj:d3 of 
thirty chaplains. 

dral, and a third of the castle, as they then existed. The 
work has now become scarce and expensive. 
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It may not be out of place to give here some 
account of the manner in which the canons of the 
order of St Augustine, and of course those of the 
priory of St Andrews, usually passed their time. 

I may premise, that these canons wore a white 
robe with a rochet of fine linen above, and an al- 
muce (latnutium) hanging as far down as the 
ground. This almuce was of fine black or grey 
skin brought from abroad, and frequently lined 
With ermine ; and serves to this day to distinguish 
the canons regular from the other religious orders. 

Their hour of rising in the morning was differ- 
ent, according to the different seasons of the year, 
and the festivals or fasts that were to be solemn- 
ized: but the usual time appears to have been 
about half-past one, so as to be ready in the choir 
by two, to begin the night oflSce called the Noc- 
turtus vigtlicB. This oflSce, together with that of 
the MatntincB taudes, were performed together, 
iind took up about two hours. There was then 
an interval of an hour, during which the monks 
were at liberty to repose. At five o'clock began 
the service called Prime ; at the end of which, the 
community went in procession to the chapter- 
house, where the superior addref^sed to them suit- 
able instructions and exhortations as circumstanced 
might require. This being finished, they proceed- 
ed again to the church to assist at what Was called 
the Capitular mass, There was then a vacant 
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space which was employed in manual labour or in 
study. At eight o'clock, they again met in the 
choir to perform the office called Terce^ which 
was followed by the high mass, and that again by 
the Sext. These services lasted till near ten 
o'clock, at which time, when it was not a tsisting 
day, they proceeded to the refectory to dine* 
Here the prior presided, having on his right hand 
his invited guests, and the sub-prior on his left. 
The monks were ranged at tables placed round 
the refectory, according to their offices and senior- 
ity. On one side was the reader's pulpit ; for 
devout reading or chanting was continued during 
the whole time of the refection ; except on certain 
days of recreation, when freedom of conversation 
was granted by the superior. The monks waited 
on one another at table by weekly turns ; and on 
some occasions the prior and sub-prior themselves 
performed this humble office. After dinner they 
returned processionally to the church, in order to 
say their solemn grace. There was now an interval 
of anhour or an hourandahalf, during part of which, 
those who were fatigued were at liberty to take 
some repose. Others employed this time in walk- 
ing and conversing, excepting on those days when 
a general silence was enjoined. At one o'clock, 
the office called None was sung in the choir, 
as were vespers at three. At five, they met again 
in the refectory, to partake of a slender supper. 
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consisting chiefly of what was saved out of the 
forenoon meal ; except on fasting days, when no- 
thing, or next to nothing, was allowed to be taken. 
The intermediate spaces were occupied with read- 
ing, or with manual labour, which frequently con- 
sisted in transcribing books, or in chiselling deli- 
cate architectural ornaments for their church and 
monastery. After the evening refection, the office 
called Complin was performed, which lasted till 
near seven o'clock ; when all retired to the dormi- 
tory, which was a long gallery joining the south 
transept of the cathedral » and containing thirty- 
four beds, separated from each other by thin 
boards or curtains. On these the canons took 
their rest, frequently without undressing. 

I shall only add, concerning these canons, that, 
after the Reformation, fourteen of them turned 
readers or preachers in certain churches belonging 
to their priory, and the rest remained about the pri- 
ory buildings and St Leonard's College till their 
death. It is well known that both the prior 
(Lord James Stewart) and sub-prior (Winram) 
were among the earliest of the Reformers. The 
character of the latter, however, was not such as 
to do honour to any party : and, as to the prior, 
(who had been elevated to his dignity when he 
was only seven years old, and was never in holy 
orders !) whatever might be his motives in becom- 
ing a Reformer, he certainly contrived to turn 
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the circumstance greatly to his worldly advaotage, 
and often masked his selfish projects under zeal 
for religion. 

The two following extracts from a Tisitaiion 
ordered to be made of St Leonard's College^ im- 
mediately previous to the Reformation, may be 
thought curious : — ^' Item^ it is ascertained that 
the use of the Latin tongue is decreasing in the 
college, in contempt of the statutes, which require 
that every one shall use the said tongue, except 
the cook and his boy. The visitors therefore 
command that, except these, no one shall speak' 
the vernacular language, but that all shall speak 
Latin, and more especially at table. If any of 
the students act otherwise, let them be punished 
with stripes, either by the head master, or by their 
own T^ent : but, if any of the regents or chap- 
lains transgress in this respect, let them be fined 
by the master." — ^^ Item^ let the curate be lodged 
in the room next the outer door of the college, 
that he may be able to hear the parishioners when 
they apply for the administration of the sacra- 
ments." (To understand this, we must remem- 
ber there are seven sacraments in the Romish 
Church.) 

The following account of the arrival at St An- 
drews of Mary of Lorraine, the affianced bride of 
James V., will throw some farther light on the 
state of the city before the Reformation. 
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** The queen landed in Scotland, at a place 
called Fifeness, near Balcomy, whete she re- 
mained till hor^ came to her. But the king was 
in St Andrews, waiting upon her home-coming. 
Then he, seeing that she was landed in such a 
part, rode forth himself to meet her, with the 
whole lords, spiritual and temporal, with many 
barons, lainls, and gentlemen, who were con- 
vened for the time at St Andrews in their best 
array ; and received the queen with great honours, 
and plays made to her. And first, she was re- 
ceived at the New Abbey gate ;* upon the east 
side whereof was made to her a triumphant arch 
by Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, lyon-herald, 
which caused a great cloud come out of the heav- 
ens above the gate, and open instantly, and there 
appeared a fair lady, most like an angel, having 
the keys of Scotland in her hands, and delivered 
them to the queen, in sign and token that all the 
hearts of Scotland were open to receive her grace ; 
with certain orations and exhortations made by the 
said Sir David Lindsay to the queen, instructing 
her to serve her God, obey her husband, and 
keep her body clean, according to God's will and 
commandments. 

** This being done, the queen was received into 
her palace, which was called the New Inn,t which 

• Probably the gate in the abbey wall near the turnpike : 
it is now built up, but its outline is easily seen, 
f This was the Novum Hospiiium, one of the priory 
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was well decored against his coming. Also the 
bishops, abbots, priors, monks, friars, and caDons 
regular, made great solemnity in the kirk with 
masses, songs, and playing of the organs. The 
king received the queen in bis palace to dinner, 
where was great mirth all day till time of supper. 
^* On the morn, the queen passed through the 
town. She saw the black-friars, the grey-friars, 
the old college and the new college, and St Leo- 
nard's ; she saw the provost of the town, and ho- 
nest burgesses. But, when the queen came to 
her palace and met with the king, she confessed 
unto him that she never saw in France, nor in no 
other country, so many good faces in so little 
room, as she saw that day in Scotland. For she 
said, it was shown unto her in France that Scot- 
land was but a barbarous country, destitute and 
void of all good commodities that used to be 
in other countries; but now she confessed she 
saw the contrary ; for she never saw so many 
fair personages of men, women, young babes and 
children, as she saw that day. At thir words of 
the queen, the king greatly rejoiced, and said to 



buildings, on the right hand of the road' leading from the 
Pends to the shore. The gateway is still standing, sur- 
mounted with the Royal Arms of Scotland, and those of 
the priory. There is an empty square for a third shield, 
which was probably intended for that of the archbishop. 
This building was the residence of Archbishops Spots- 
wood and Sharp, and was demolished only about thirty 
years ago. 
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her, * Forsooth, madam, you shall see better, 
please God ; ere ycu go through Scotland, you 
shall see many good-like men and women, and 
other commodities that will be to your con- 
tentment.' Then the king remained in St An- 
drews the space of forty days, with great raerri- 
ness and game, as jesting, running at the lists, 
archery, hunting, hawking, with singing, and 
dancing in maskery, and playing, and all other 
princely game, according to a king and a queen. 
And, hereafter, the king departed out of St An- 
drews to Cowper of Fyfe, and dined there ; and 
syne passed to Falkland, and remained there a 
while, in hunting of the fallow-deer, seven or 
eight dayd. Syne past to Stirling,"* &c. 

Having given this long account of the arrival 
and marriage of the mother at St Andrews, I will 
finish the chapter with mentioning what we know 
of the daughter having been here, the unfortunate 
and much injured Mary Queen of Scots. We 
find her in the city in February 1563, at which 
time she was only twenty-one years of age. 
When at Burntisland, on her way to the place, 
a singular incident occurred. An enthusiastic 
French poet, named Chatelard, belonging to her 
suite, obtruded himself into her bed-ioom, and 
presented himself before her ! It was the second 

• Lindsay's History of Scotland, p. 249. 
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time he had been guilty of this treasonable offence, 
and Mary now determined to make a public ex- 
ample of him. Accordingly, he was seized and 
conveyed to St Andrews; to which place the 
chancellor, justice-clerk, and other counsellors, 
were brought from Edinburgh to sit upon his trial. 
He was condemned to lose his life, and was exe- 
cuted in this city. Here Mary remained till May 
following, riding about the adjacent parts of Fife, 
and amusing herself with the pastimes of the 
country. Early next year she returned to St 
Andrews, where Randolph, Queen Elizabeth's 
ambassador, waited upon her. The following 
extracts from the ambassador's letter to Elizabeth 
may give us some idea of Mary's simple mode of 
life while in this city, and the innocent playfulness 
of her disposition. ^' Her grace lodged in a mer- 
chant's house ; her train were very few, and there 
was small repair from any part. Her will was, 
that for the time that I did stay, I should dine 
and sup with her. Your majesty was oftentimes 
drunk unto by her at dinners and suppers — very 
merrily she passeth her time ; after dinner she 
rideth abroad. It pieaseth her the most part of 
the time to talk with me." When Randolph 
introduced the subject of his embassy, which was 
Mary's own marriage to the Earl of Leicester, he 
thus describes the way in which she received it; 
^' I had no sooner spoken these words but she 
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saitb, I see now well that you are weary of tliis 
company and treatment. I sent for you to be 
merry, and to see how like a bourgeois wife I live 
with my little troop; and you will interrupt our 
pastime with your grave and great matters ! I 
pray you, Sir, if you be weary here, return to 
Edinburgh, and keep your gravity until the queen 
come thither; for I assure you, you shall not get 
her here, nor do I know myself what is become 
of her : you see neither cloth of state, nor such 
appearance, that you may think there is a queen 
here ; nor would I have you think that I am she; 
at St Andrews that I was at Edinburgh," &c. 
Soon after this, poor Mary proceeded to Wemyss 
Castle, where she met Darnley for the first time, 
her marriage to whom was the beginning of those 
misfortunes which ended only with her existence. 
See Chalmers' Life of Mary, Vol. II. sect. 5. 
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CHAPTER X. 



BOSWELL's account of DB SAMUEL JOHNSON*S VISIT TO ST AN- 
DREWS — DR JOHNSON'S OWN ACCOUNT OF THE SAME. 



Boswell's Account — " n73. — We hadadreary 
drive in a dusky night to St Andrews. ' We found 
a good supper at Glass's Inn, and Dr Johnson 
revived agreeably. After supper we made a pro- 
cession to St Leonard's College, the landlord 
walking before us with a candle, and the waiter 
with a lantern. That college had some time 
before been dissolved ; and Dr Watson, a professor 
here, (the historian of Philip II.) had purchased 
the ground, and what buildings remained. When 
we entered his court, it seemed quite academical ; 
and we found in his house very comfortable and 
genteel accommodations. 

'^ Dr Johnson's veneration for the hierarchy is 
well known. There is no wonder then that he 
was aflPected with a strong indignation, when he 
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beheld the ruins of religious magnificence. T 
happened to ask where John Knox was buried ? 
Dr Johnson burst out, ' I hope in the highway ; 
I have been looking at his reformations.'" [It is 
a little odd, (says Chambers, in a note on this 
passage,) that Knox was buried in a place which 
soon after became, and ever since has been, a 
highway, namely, the old church-yard of St Giles, 
Edinburgh, which is now a paved street.*] 

** We went out and looked at the castle, where 
Cardinal Beaton was murdered, and then visited 
Principal Morrison at his college, where is a good 
library room ; but the principal was abundantly 
vain of it, for he seriously said to Dr Johnson, 
* You have not such a one in England Tf 

*' The professors entertained us with a very good 
dinner; — present, Morrison, Shaw, Cook, Hill, 
Haddo, Watson, Flint, Brown. 



• Pennant, in his ** Tour through Scotland/* speak- 
ing of St Andrews, says, ** A foreigner, ignorant of the 
history of this country, would naturally inquire, what 
calamity has this city undergone ? Has it suffered a bom- 
bardment from some barbarous enemy? Has it, like 
Lisbon, felt the more inevitable fury of an earthquake ? 
But how great is his horror in reflecting that this destruction 
was owing to the more barbarous zeal of a minister, who, 
by his discourses, first inflamed, and then permitted, a 
furious crowd to overthrow edifices dedicated to that Being 
he pretended to honour by their ruin ?'* 

t Each of the three divisions of the Bodlean Library, 
in Oxford, is more than twice as long as the room here 
referred to. 
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^^ I was much pleated to see Dr Johnson ac- 
tually in St Andrews, of which we had talked so 
lon^. Professor Haddo was with us this after- 
noon, along with Dr Watsoo. We looked at St 
Salvator's College. The rooms for students 
seemed very commodious ; and Dr Johnson said, 
the chapel was the neatest place of worship he 
had seen. The key of the library could not he 
found ; for it seems Professor Hill, who was* out 
of town^ had taken it with him. Dr Johnson told 
a joke he bad heard of a monastery abroad, where 
the key of the library could never be found. 

^' It was somewhat dispiriting to see this an- 
cient archiepisQopal city now sadly deserted. We 
saw, in one of its streets, a remarkable proof of 
liberal toleration — a non-juring clergyman strut- 
ting about in his canonicals, with a jolly coun- 
tenance, and a round belly like a well-fed monk.* 



* This mu^t have been the Rev. Mr Lindsay, Episcopal 
and Non-juring minister here at that time. 1 have heard 
my excellent friend Bishop Low tell the following anecdote 
of this gentleman^ One day he was. walking in $he cloisters 
of St Salvator's College, when a professor came up to 
him and said, '* Don't you thinjk:, Mr Lindsay, that we 
are very indujgent in allowing you^ av BptscopaliaD) and 
a Non-juror, to walk up and down here aX your pleasure ? 
You would not have been so kind to us, had you got the 
upper hand : you would have been for hanging us all."* 
•• No, (replied Mr Lindsay,) I would not have been for 
hanging you, but 1 might, perhaps, have thought you 
would have been very well employed in planting tobacco 
in Virginia, "-^-alluding to the practice which had till then 
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** We observed two occupations united in the 
same person, who had hung out two sign posts. 
Upon one was, * James Wood, White Iron 
Smith,' (i.e. Tin-Plate Worker ;) upon another, 
* The Art of Fencing taught by James Wood.' 
Upoq this last were painted some trees and two 
men fencing, one of whom had hit the other in 
the eye, to show his great dexterity. 

** We went and saw Colonel Nairne'3 garden ; 
and here was a fine old plane tree.* Unluckily 
the colonel said there was but this and another 
large tree in the country, (namely, the one at 
Prior Letham, near St Andrews.) This assertion 
was an excellent cue for Dr Johnson, who laughed 
enormously, calling me to hear it. He then ex- 
patiated to me on the nakedness of that part of 
Scotland which he had seen." 

Dr Johnson's own Account of St Andrews. 

'* The city of St Andrews, when it lost its archi- 
episcopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed : one of 
its streets is now lost ; and in those that remain. 



been frequent, of sending prisoners of war to work as slaves 
in our West India or American settlements. Thus 
Cromwell treated several thou? ands of the Scotch Cove- 
nanters, whom he took prisoners at the battle of Dunbar. 
• This tree stood in the garden belonging to the late 
Mr Binny, at the east end of South Street. 

L 
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there is the silence aad «olUade of inactive indS- 
gence, and gloomy depopuWioQ. 

*^ The university, within a feyir years, cxmaisted 
of three coUegea, but is now reduced to two ; the 
college of St Leonard'^s being lately dissolved, by 
the sale of its buildings, and the appropriation of 
its revenues to the professors of the other two* 
The chapel of the alienated college is still stand- 
ing, a fabric not inelegant of exiternal structure ;* 
bui I was always^ by som^ ^eivil excuse, hmdeised 
from entering it* It is scunethiog that its pres^ivt 
state is, at leasts not oste«Ntatiously displayed. 
Where there is shame, there may in time be vir- 
tue* 

^* The destruction of St Leonard's CoUe^e was 
doubtless necessary ; but of that necessity there is 
reason to complain. It is sorely noi without just 
reproach that a nation, of which the commerce is 
hourly extending, and the wealth increasing, 
denies any participation of its prosperity to its 
literary societies; and while its mercbaAts and its 
nobles are raisin^rpakces, suiero its univer^ties 
to moulder into dust. 



• The Doctor's sentence is more elegant than the struc- 
ture. At that time, however, the spire, which is said to 
have heen a very neat one, was not perhaps taken down, 
nor the windows built up. In a letter to Mrs Thmkr 
Johnson says that an experiment had been tried of plant- 
ing a shrubbery in the area of this chapel, but that it 
faUed. 
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** Having now seen whatever this ancient city 
offered to our curiosity, we left it with good 
wishes ; having reason to be highly pleased with 
the attention that was paid us. But who- 
ever surveys the world must see many things 
which give hini pain. The kindness of the pro- 
fessors did not contribute to abate the uneasy 
remembrance of a university declining, a college 
alienated, and a church profaned, and fast hasten- 
ing to the ground." 

The Doctor, in writing to Mrs Thrale on the 
same subject, madces this farther observation ; — 
" Why the place should thus fall to decay, I know 
liQt; for education, such as is here to be had, is suffi- 
ciently cheap. Their term, or, as they call it, their 
session, lasts seven months in the year, which 
the students of the highest rank and greatest ex- 
pense may have for L.20, in which are included 
board, lodgings books, and the continual instruc- 
tion of three professors." 
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CHAPTER XL 



UNI VKRSITY — ITS CONOTITUTTOy — LIBRARY — LIST OF CH AKCELL0R5 
— CURRICULUM OF STUDY — DEGREES — DISTINGUISHED MEN CON- 
NECTED WITH THE UNIVERSITY — ONCE PROPOSED TO REMOTE IT 

TO PERTH — CURIOUS REASONS ASSIGNED FOR THIS UNIVERSITY 

ARMS — UNIYEasiTY BUILDINGS — VISITATIONS. 



For an account of the origin of this the oldest of 
the Scottish universities, see p. 66. Though the 
number of students now scarcely exceeds one 
hundred and fifty,* in former times it was very con- 
siderable, and included many foreigners. Being 
looked upon in the light of a great public school, 
it was resorted to at a very early age. The bio- 
grapher of the Admirable Crichton relates, as no 
unusual circumstance, that that accomplished 
youth entered at St Salvator's College (in 1570) 
when he was ten years old, and took his degree 
in arts when he was fourteen. At that time the 
university consisted of three colleges, and con- 
tinued to do so down to the year 1747, when, 

• The number for the last ten years presents an ave- 
rage of about 200 students. 
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owing to a diminution of revenue, (see Chap. 
XIII.) two of them were obliged to be united, 
and it now therefore consists of two o'nly, namely, 
St Mary's for divinity, and the united college of 
St Salvator's and St Leonard's for philosophy and 
the classics. The principals and the professors of 
the two colleges constitute one Senatus Academi- 
cus for the purpose of conferring degrees, and for 
electing a chancel lor^ a rector, and a medical pro- 
fessor. The rector is president of the Senatus, 
and is chosen annually by the professors and stu- 
dents of the university ; but by the statutes, their 
choice is limited to the three divinity professors 
and the principal of the united college. Attempts, 
however, are at present being made by the stu- 
dents to have this restriction removed. 

The two colleges have one library in common, 
out of which the inhabitants of the town are libe- 
rally supplied with books on the recommendation 
of a professor. Until last year, this university, in 
common with those of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was entitled to a copy of every new publication 
which proceeded from the press; but government 
have now, in the case of St Andrews, commuted 
this right into an annual grant of L.630, paid out 
of the consolidated fund — a sum which, if judici- 
ously expended, will soon make the library very 
valuable and extensive ; and will be more than an 
equivalent for their lost privilege, which was re- 
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luctaritly and hregularly conceded by the pubiidh- 
ew, and often yielded very worthless productions. 
The library at present contains npwardis of 35,000 
volumes. The most remarkable works in it are, 
a highly finished illuminated Roman missal, the 
copy of the Khoran which belonged to Tippoo^^ 
Saib, an old MS. copy of Winton's Chronicle, a 
copy of Juvenal printed at Venice in 1475, 
Archbishop Hamilton's Catechism in black letter, 
printed at St Andrews in 1552, and a copy of a 
large work on the ruins of Herculaneum, with nu- 
merous engravings, j^r^sented to the university by 
the King of Naples. 

Down to the era of the Revolution, the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews was ex officio Chancellor of 
the University. Since that time, the following 
laymen have successively filled that office — EJarl of 
Tullibardine, Duke of Chandos, Duke of Cum- 
berland, Earl of Kinnoul, H. Dundas, Esq., Duke 
of Cambridge. The present chancellor is Vis- 
count Melville. The Earl of Montrose and John 
Lindsay, Esq., of Balcarras, were chancellors dur- 
ing the interregnum which followed the death of 
Adamson ; but who were chancellors in the time 
of the Grand Rebellion, I have not been able to 
fiscertain. Most likely there was none ; for the 
Covenanters, it is well known, were no friends to 
learning, and looked upon the conferring of de- 
grees as one of the relics of Popery* The arms 
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of the chancellors, from Bishop Wardlaw down- 
wards, are cut in stone, in chronological order, on 
che side of the University Library facing South 
Street. 

The established curriculum for students at the 
«niver*Hty is, four sessions at the United College ; 
«nd, if they be designed for the church, four more 
at St Mary's. But if the divinity students pre* 
fer it, they may reside only three years, and enrol 
for one ; or they may reside two years, and enrol 
for three ; or they may reside only one year, and 
«nrol for five. This arrangement seems contrary 
to the original (f '^«ign of a college education ; but 
it is made, I presume, for the convenience of tutors 
and schoolmasters who are desirous of entering the 
<;hurch, and are unable to be long absent frotn 
their vocations. 

A degree in arts may foe obtained on complet- 
ing the above mentioned period at the United 
College, by those who are prepared to undergo 
an examination, which of late years has become 
much more strict than it used to be. The pro- 
portion of those who take degrees is, however, 
small. 

Degrees in medicine and surgery are conferred 
by the Senatus Academicus twice in the year, 
but not until after a very strict examination, con« 
ducted by the medical professor of the university, 
in conjunction with certain distinguished mem** 
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bers of the profession, being resident Fellows of 
the Royal College of Physicians or Surgeons in 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin. Every candi- 
date for these degrees must communicate, either 
personally or by letter, with the medical professor, 
fourteen days before the stated period of examina- 
tion, and furnish certificates of the hospitals he 
has visited, and the lectures he has attended. 

The following, in chronological order, are the 
names of the most eminent men who have been 
educated at, or connected with, this university, 
omitting the archbishops, its chancellors, who are 
elsewhere spoken of: — John Major, Sir David 
Lindsay, John Rutherford, Sir Richard Maitland 
of Lethington, George Buchanan, John Knox, the 
Admirable Crichton, Patrick Simpson, John John- 
son, Andrew and James Melville, P. Rollock, Dr 
P. Young, A. Henderson, S. Rutherford, Vis- 
count Dundee, Sir John Scott of Scotstarvit, Na- 
pier of Merchiston, W. Wilkie, Dr J. Gregory, 
Robert Ferguson, Dr R. Watson, Dr A. Duncan, 
Senior, Dr A. Ferguson, G. Dempster, Professor 
Playfair, Dr G. Hill, Principal IMayfair, Dr 
John Barclay, Sir John Leslie, Dr A. Bell, Dr 
John Hunter, &c. 

In the year 1697, it was seriously intended to 
remove the seat of the university from St Andrews 
to Perth. Much correspondence passed among 
the parties concerned, and several interviews took 
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place between them, relative to the measure.* In 
the course of the correspondence, the following 
reasons are given by one of the professors for the 
removal of the university, which disclose some 
curious facts regarding the state of the town and 
people of St Andrews at that period. 

*' As to the reason of a translation from this, 
there is, 1st, The interest of the nation, which will 
concur to the flourishing of the universitie ; Perth 
being the centre of the kingdom, and of easy access, 
and this in a corner, not accessible, without cross- 
ing of seasy except from the west, from whence 
few come. 

** 2d, It would contribute much to the civi- 
lizing of the Highlands, Perth being near them. 

'* 3d, The victuals are dearer here than any 
where else, viz. fleshes, drinks of all sorts. 

*' 4th, This place is ill provided of all commo- 
dities ^nd trades, which obliges us to send to 
Edinburgh, and provide ourselves with shoes, 
clothes, hatts, &c., and what are here are double 
rate. 

" 5th, This place is ill provided of fresh water, 
the most part being served with a stripe^ (the 
mill-lead, I suppose,) where the foul clothes, her- 
ring, fish, &c., are washed, so that it is most pairt 
neasty and unwholesome. 

• See Transactions of the Literary and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Perth. Vol. 1. 1827. 
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" 6th, This place is a most thin and piercing 
air even to an excess, seeing that nitre grows upon 
the walls of the chambers where fires ire used, if 
there be a light (a window) to the north, and this 
is the reason why old men coming to the place 
are instantly cut off. 

" 7 th, As also, why infectious diseases havcf been 
observed to begin and rage here, as in the visita- 
tion in 1640, when Dr Bruce died; and last year 
a most malignant Jlux^ tchtreofdyed upwards of 
two hundredth persons in a few weeks, which much 
prejudiced the universitie/ 

" 8th, This place being now only a village, 
where most part farmers dwell, the whole streets 
are filled vnth dunghills, which are exceedingly 
noisome, and ready to infect the ahr, especially at 
this season, (September,) when the herring guttSf 
. are exposed in them, or rather in all corners of 
the town by themselves ; and the season of the 
year apt to breed infection, which partly may be 
^id to have been the occasion of la^t year's dysen- 
teric, and which, from its beginning here^ raged 
through most part of the kingdom'' 

The letter then goes on to state^ that the inha- 
bitants have '^ a great aversdon to }ea»*ning and 

• What historians call the '* plague,*' seenrs to hav6 
been very frequent in this country in former times. J. 
Melville, in his '* Diary/' p. 51, mentions thaS in the year 
1585, Dunfermline was the only town in Scotland that w^ 
free from it. 
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learned meft,*' that none of them had ever been 
cUstinguisfaed as a scholar in the university, and 
t;hat " the rabble of the place" are much given to 
** tumtiltuate ;" and, on one occasion, " had broken 
the new mylne belonging to the universitie, and 
threatened to burn the town ;" and, on another 
occasion, (namely, in 1690,) had " chased the stu- 
dents into the colledges, and had brought their 
caftnons to the very gates to throw down the col- 
Jedge'; one of the tradesmen drawing a whinger 
to Dr Skene within the coUedge, threatening to 
mtirder him ; as also Jo. Smith's threatening to 
drag him to prison" — "the contrar of all these 
may be reasonably expected in Perth." 

It is evident from all this, that the professors 
were very ani^ious Tor a change. Why the mea- 
ffore failed is n6t stated, but it is easy to conceive 
that numerous obstacles would occur to its being 
carried into effect. 

The university arms are curious, and bear evident 
marks of antiquity. In the centre h St Andrew 
extended upon his cross beneath a canopy. On 
on^ side is a monkish-looking professor, lecturing 
to his class, which is ranged at a table on the 
other ^ide, with an illuminator holding a candle 
between them. Above are suspended three shields 
with devices. The one on the right, with the 
three mascles, is certainly that of Bishop Ward- 
law, who founded the university. The royal 
shield on the left is, doubtle^, in honour of the 
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contemporary sovereign, James I. ; but whose the 
centre one is, I have not been able to learn, un- 
less it be that of Pope Benedict XIII., who 
granted his bulls in confirmation of the university 
charter. The inscription is — sigillum universi- 

TATIS DOCTORUM MAGISTRORUM ET SCOLARIUM 
SANCTI ANDREE. 

With a view to repair some of the buildings 
of the university, and to erect new ones, govern- 
ment allotted the sum of L.28,000 in the year 
1828. Of this, L.I 4, 000 were expended, partly 
in repairing St Mary's, but principally in erect- 
ing one side of the quadrangle of the United Col- 
lege; when, unhappily for the university, the 
Grey administration came into power. About 
the same time, Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
applied for pecuniary assistance; and the new 
ministry, thinking St Andrews had already had 
its share, or from some other motive, granted the 
remaining L.I 4,000 to the new applicants, and 
thus deprived the university of what it had been 
led to expect, and for which it had, and still has, 
the most pressing necessity. I know not what 
may be the wants of the other Scottish universi- 
ties, but certainly Dr Johnson's lament, in 1773, 
is no less applicable to St Andrews now than it 
was then, that — " It is surely not without just re- 
proach that a nation, of which the commerce is 
hourly extending, and the wealth increasing, de- 
nies any participation of its prosperity to its liter- 
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ary societies ; and while its merchants and its no- 
bles are raising palaces, suffers its universities to 
moulder into dust." 

The falling off in the number and rank of the 
students, though not materially greater than at 
the other northern universities, can, I conceive, 
be ascribed to nothing but the decay of the build- 
ings. At none of them can young men live more 
quietly or economically than they can here ; and 
at none of them certainly are the principals and 
professors surpassed, in the zeal and ability with 
which they perform their functions. 

It appears from the voluminous " Evidence" 
taken before the commissioners, appointed by the 
King, in 1826, for visiting the universities of Scot- 
land, that from the Reformation down to the 
above date inclusive, there were seventeen different 
visitations of this university. They consist, for 
the most part, of details respecting discipline, 
. correction of abuses, improved modes of teaching, 
rental of colleges, examination of students, repair 
of dilapidated buildings, &c. The details are 
generally very tedious and uninteresting, and 
supply little or nothing to repay the labour of in- 
vestigating them. Upon a review of the whole, 
one cannot help coming to the conclusion, that 
the visitations in question seem to have been more 
successful in detecting errors, and in suggesting 
remedies for them, than in carrying those remedies 
into effect. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



UNITED COLLEGE OF ST SALVATOa AND ST LEONABD — PJaOFSI- 
•OBS — ^LlSr QT BURSAUeS, &C. — ST 8ALVAT0a*S COLLEGE — 
CHAPEL— BISHOP KENNEDY'S MONDMENT — DR SPENS' MONU^NT 
— 8ILYEB MACE — SILVER ARROWS AND MEDALS — JOHN KNOX*S 
FULPIT— ST LEONARD'S COLLEGi:— CHAPEL — ^BUCHANAN. 

United College. — The following are the 
names and designations of the present Principal 
and Professors. 

Sir David Brbv»tjbii, LL.Dm Principal. 

Patron — The Crown. 

ProffMWs. Claue: Patront. 

Thomas Gillespie, D.D., Humanity. Dake of Portland.* 

Andrew Alexander, A.B., Greek. "j 

James Hunter, LL.D., Logic and Rhetoric, f *y . ^. ^ . 

George Cook, D.D., Moral Philosophy, r^*"^ t^OiU«e. 

Adam Anderson, LL.D., Natural Philoiophy. 3 

Thomas Duncan, Mathematics. Crown. 

William Ferrie, D.D., Civil History. Marquis of Ailfa.f 

Bobert Briggs, M.D.) Medicine. University. 

* This nobleman is patron of the Humanity Chair, in 
consequence of his having married the daughter of the 
late General Scott, the lineal descendant of Sir John Scott 
of Scotstarvit, who founded the professorship. 

t As representative of the family of Kennedy, the 
bishop of that name having founded the College of St 
Salvator. 
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The average number of students at the United 
College is about 1 30. They wear scarlet freize 
gowns. The Greek and Latin classes commence 
their session about the 20th October, the rest 
early in November ; and the whole close on the 
fourth Friday in April. The students pay a fee 
of L.S, 3s. eac^ to those professcMss whose classes 
they attend. 

Bursgtries belonging to this College. 



No, 


l^am€9. 


Patroua. 


Vahtfofeack. 


1. 


Moncrieffi). 


Sir T. Manciieffe. 


L.5 It 1 


i. 


Lawson. 


Town Council, Dundee. 


5 11 1 


a. 


Glendee. 


Heirs of Dr A. BeU. 


6 


1. 


P. Yeaman.* 


Rait of Anniston. 


14 


1. 


A. Yeaman. 


United College. 


6 4 11 


4. 


Guild. 


Town Council, Dundee. 


6 


1. 


Cupar. 


Town Council, Cupar. 


4 bolls wheat. 


19. 


Bishop Kennedy 

1 and 


By competition. 


LIO 


1. 


. Prior Hepburn. 


Principal of College. 


10 


4. 


Stewart.! 


United College, 


5 


1. 


Miickay. 


Lord Reay. 


15 


1. 


Rorie. 


Colonel Play&ir. 


6 


1. 


Thomson. 


Minister of W. Anstruther, 


, &c. 20 


1. 


Henry. 


Presbytery of Kirkaldy, &c. 15 


6. 


Garth. 


University, &c. 


10 


2. 


Gray. 


By competition. 


10 


8. 


Bell, (see Ch. xrii. 


) By competition. Averaj 


ge, 12 10 



These bursaries are 76 in numl^er. Some of 
them fluctuate in value, but they may be said to 
amount to L.900 per annum. 

• Alternately with St Mary's College. 

t With a preference to the names ofStewart and Simpson. 
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Names of the Principals since the Union of the two 
Colleges. 



1747, Thomas Tullidaph, D.D. 

1778. Robert Watson, D.D. 

1782, Joseph M^Cormick, D.D. 

1800, James Playfair, D.D. 



1819, Francis NicolU 1>.D.= 
1835, John Hmiter, LL.D.' 
1837 John Lee, D D 
1838, Sir D. Brewster, LL.D. 



The parishes of which this college are patrons 
are Denino, Kemback, Kilmany, Cults, and 
Forteviot. 

St Salvator's College. — For an account of 
the foundation of this college by Bishop Kenne- 
dy, see p. 7 2. The edifice consists of a large qua- 
drangle, in the apartments of which the professors 
of the United College deliver their lectures ; and 
of a venerable chapel, in which is to be seen the 
monument of the pious founder. This monu- 
ment is, or rather has been, a beautiful piece of 
Gothic workmanship. It is said to have cost a 
sum equal to L. 10,000 of our money; to account 
for which, we must suppose the now empty 
niches to have been once filled with silver images. 
There is an inscription on the monument which 
no one has been able to decipher. The monu- 
ment suffered irreparable injury when the ancient 
and beautiful roof of the chapel was taken down 
about 60 years ago. It was supposed that this 
roof (which was nearly flat, and of a very peculiar 
construction) might fall by its own weight, as it 
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seemed to have no adequate support. But after 
the workmen had unfortunately advanced too fiir 
to be able to retrace thdr steps^ they found, to 
their surprise, that the roof was so firm and strong, 
that they were actually unable to take it to pieces. 
Their only plan was to detach it gradually firom 
the walls and buttresses, and make it fall en masse. 
The report produced by its fisdl is said to have 
shaken the whole city. 

This chapel, besides serving the purpose of the 
United College, is also the church of the small 
parish of St Leonard's. On the pavement of the 
vestibule is a monument to Dr Hugh Spens, who 
was principal here from A.D. 1505 to 1529. All 
of the inscription that is legible is — eorboius vir 

' SPBNS— THBOLOOUS BXIMIUS IN UTROQUB JURB 

— DrrAViT MUNBRiBus. On the flat stone, the 
venerable figure of the principal is cut in low re^ 
lief, with a cross upon his breast, his hands folded 
upon his chest, and his coat of arms and initials at 
his feet. This stone is cut transversely into two 
equal parts ; and by some strange accident in lay- 
ing down the eastern half, it has been reversed, so 
that the hands and feet of the figpire come into 
contact. 

Over the entrance to the college, as well as 
over the g^ateway of the church, are the arms of 
the founder; but under the former is a motto 
which I have not been able to decipher. 

M 
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In the oollqfe there is shown an exquisitely 
wrought silver mace which in the year 1683 wa» 
iKscovered in Bishop Kennedy's monument, along' 
with five others similarly formed, but not so hand- 
some, f Appended to the one }ust mentioned is a 
label with a Latin inscription, to the effect that 
Kennedy caused it to be made in Paris in the year 
1461 ; a second, containing the name and desig- 
nation of the maker ; and a third, stating that Dr 
Skene, principal of the college, caused it to be re- 
paired in 1685. 

In the same coU^^ there are preserved two 
silver arrows, which used to be shot for annually 
in St Andrews, together with the silver medals 
which the winners were entitled to attach to them. 
The figures of the archers, while in the act of 
shooting, are engraved on. their respectiiee medals^ 
some of whose attitudes and costumes are veiy 
curious. See Chapter xix. 

The charter-press of the college contains nu* 
merous M SS« charters, and some bulls of Popes 
Eugenius IV., Pius II., and Julius III.) which 
are remarkable for theb exquisite penmanship, ,■ 

John Knox's pulpit is also to be seen here, firom 
which he addressed the multitude, when he roused 
them to destroy the cathedral and the monasteries 
in 1559. It is supposed to have 8tlN>d at that 
time in the parish chutch of the city. It is' of 
carved oak, and muchdecayed ; yet it has Still Ae 
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twined irott frame*? which heM the baptismal font 
and hcmt-glass, and two projecting boards, one pro^ 
bably for the Bible, and the other for th^ Prayer 
Book. Seep. 117. 

St LfiONTARD's CoLLEJGE.— For the origin df 
thiai college, see p. 84. AH that noW remains df 
it h the ruined chapel, arid a few buildings which 
arte eomparativ^lj' of lucent date, and have been 
converted into dwelling-houses and offices. On 
the largest of these buildings is the following in- 
scription : — EREXIT. GUL. GUILD. SS. T. D. 1655. 

In the cbapel is a mural monument to Robert 
Wilky, who was twenty-one years principal of the 
college, and enriched it with various gifts and bur- 
saries. He died in 1611. The inscription on his 
monument says of him — aream ab occidente 

^DIBUS CLAUSIT. AB ORIENTE AUXIT. TESTAMEN- 
TO 4200 MERCAS PAUPERIBUS ALENDIS LEGAVIT. 

It was of this chapel that Dr Johnson remarked, 
that " he was always hindered, by some civil ex- 
cuse, from seeing it." See p. 162. It is the re- 
venues of St Leonard's which principally support 
the United College, as it is the buildings of St 
Salvator's which serve as lecture-rooms for the 
professors. The celebrated George Buchanan 
was for some years principal of this college, and 
the room which he occupied is still shown. He 
was presented to the principalship by Queen 
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Mary in 1566, who, besides, made him her own 
and her son's preceptor, and settled upon him 
for life a pension of L.lOO sterling out of the tem- 
poralities of Crossraguel Abbey. These favours 
he ill requited by defaming her to the too willing 
ear of her rival Elizabeth, and by writing a book 
entitled " Detection of her Doings," designed to 
prejudice the minds of her subjects against her. 

At the era of the Reformation, St Leonard's 
College, though a monastic institution, was dis- 
tinguished for its opposition to Popery ; so that 
to have " drunk of St Leonard's well" became a 
proverbial phrase for having imbibed the reform- 
ed opinions/ 

• See M'Crie's Life of Knox, p, 512. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Sr MARY*S COLLEGE — PRINCIPAL AND PROFESSORS — STUDENTS — 
LIST OF BCBSARIES — DIMINISHED REVENUES - ROYAL ARMS OF 
SCOTLAND — PAPAL BULLS. 



This was the original site of the university or pe- 
dagogium. See p. 66. There was once a chapel 
in this college dedicated to St John the Evange- 
list, but where it was situated is uncertain. 
Most likely, as it must have stood east and west, 
it occupied the south side of the quadrangle of 
which the north and west sides yet remain. On 
the north side is the university library, and on the 
west are the divinity hall and the principal's 
house. 
At present the Principal and Professors are — 

Robert Haldake, D.D. Principal 
Patron — The Crown. 

Prnfesiors. Classes, Patron, 

George Bui«.t, D.D. Church History. ^ 

Thomas T. Jackson, Bihlical Criticism. v Crown. 

William Tennant, Oriental Languages. ) 
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The resident students at this college are about 
35 in number, and the non-resident about 12. See 
p. 167, They wear no distinguishing dress, and 
pay no fees to the professors ; but are obliged to 
attend a course of Greek, Logic, and Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, at either this or some other 
Scottish university, before they can be admitted 
into St Mary's. The session begins the 1st 
December, and ends the 31st March. 



Bursaries belonging to this College. 



No. 


Names. 




Patroiu. Value of each. 


2. 


Alfxandpr.t 




St Mary's College. 16. 


1. 


P. Yeaman.f 




Rait of Anniston. 14. 


1. 


MoncrieiFe. 




Sir T. Moncrieffe. 9. 


1. 


A. Ye&m^D. 




St Mary's GoUege. 7. 


1. 


Stewart.* 




Do. 10. 


s. 


Archbishop Beaton. 


Do. 9. 


3. 


King William 


111. 


£^ehpquer and Univeraity. lO. 


1. 


BelL 




Presbytery of Perth. 18. 



The^e bursaries are 17 in number; andy dedud;- 
ing the Yeaman bursary, which alternates with the 
United College, their joint valu^ i^ nearly L,20O 
per annum. 



• With a preference to those of the name of Alexander. 
f Alternately with the United College. 
X Wit^i a preference to the names of Stewart and 
Simpson. 
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Names of the Principals since the beginning of 
the last century, 

1710. James Hadon, D.D. 1791. George Hill, D.D. 

1748. James Murison, D.D. 1620. Robert Haldane, D.D. 

17aO. James Gillespie, D.D. 

The parishes of which this college are patrons 
are Tannadice, Craig, Logic- Pert, Laurence- 
kirk, and Tweetlsmuir. The professors sold some 
of their patronage many years ago. 

St Mary's College owes every thing to the 
munificence of Archbishops James and David Bea- 
ton, and their successor Hamilton, the last Roman 
Catholic primate of St Andrews ; but as the re- 
venues with which they endowed it consisted of 
the tithes of certain parishes, and as these were 
Jong ago converted into a permanent money rent, 
they are now, from the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, of greatly diminished value; and, in some 
instances, are even swallowed up by the jiugmen- 
tations which, from time to time, have been granted 
to the ministers of the said parishes. The same 
remark holds true of the property belonging to 
the United College. To compensate in some 
measure for this loss, government make an annual 
grant to the professors; but it comes far short of 
what their revenue would have been, but for the 
depreciation referred to. 

The papal bulls authorising the transfer of the 
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above-mentioned tithes from the arehi episcopal 
revenues to St Mary's, are still preserved in the 
college charter-chest. They have their little 
leaden buU(B attached to them, and are deserving 
of inspection, on account of the unrivalled beauty 
of the handwriting. 

The Royal Arms of Scotland, having a crown 
above, and St Andrew on his cross below, and 
surrounded with a garland of thistles, are imme- 
diately over the porch of the principars house, 
facing South Street. As thi% building seems to 
have been erected by Archbishop James Beaton, 
whose own arms are on another part of it, the royal 
arms here mentioned were, probably, in honour 
of the contemporary sovereign James V.* 



• Archbishop Hamilton's arms, in a very mutilated 
state, are over the door leading to the Divinity Hall. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ST REGULUS TOWER AND CHURCH — ITS ANTIQUITY — ITS STATE 
WHEN ENTJRE — PART OF A CURIOUSLY CARVED STONE COFFIN 
DEPOSITED THERE. 



The following is copied from a note in Sir R. 
Sibbald's History of Fife : — " The tower and 
walls of this chapel of St Regulus still remain. 
I'he tower is square, of about 108 feet in height. 
The wall consists of exterior coatings of hewn 
stone, the space between which is filled up with 
small stones and lime, now so hardened as to be 
more difficult to cut than the stones themselves* 
The arches of the doors and windows are semicir- 
cujar. This beautiful specimen of ancient archi* 
tecture has lately (in 1789) been repaired at the 
expense of the Exchequer, and a winding stair 
built from the bottom to the top, which is covered 
with lead, within a parapet of some feet in height. 
This chapel can indeed have no pretensions to the 
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antiquity ascribed to it by Boethius; but the 
chaste and simple style of its architecture shows 
it to have been built before the introduction of the 
Gothic mode; and it may have been probably 
reared soon after the foundation of the city of St 
Andrews, in the ninth century." 

This tower is situated about thirty-five yards to 
the south-east of the cathedral, which was erected at 
a much later period. It is constructed of a remark- 
ably durable stone, which is not now found in any of 
the quarries near St Andrews, nor has it ever 
been ascertained whence it was procured. There 
are still the walls of a chapel on the east side of 
the tower, beyond which there is every symptom 
of there having been at one time a chancel. It is 
certain, at any rate, that there was an ante-chapel 
on the west side of the tower. Of the sloping* 
roof of this building, a distinct trace may be seen 
on the side of the tower; and a complete view 
of it is represented on several old impres- 
sions of seals attached to the city and college 
charters. The same seals represent a small tower 
at the west end of this ante-chapel ; and on both 
towers, short spires like those we now see on the 
town and college church steeples. 

In the tower may be seen some curiously carved 
stones, which were recently dug up near the cathe- 
dral. They were fitted together with grooves, 
and appear to have formed a coffin. The head 
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stone has five square compartments containing 
figures of monkeys, and globes encircled by ser- 
pents. There are two other stones which exhibit 
numerous serpents intertwined, whose extremities 
terminate, sometimes in heads, sometimes in crea- 
tures resembling lizards. But the most remark- 
able of them all is a square stone which formed the 
south side of the coffin, representing a sort of 
hunting scene. There is a man on horseback, 
with a hawk on his arm, ready to be devoured by a 
tiger ; another man tearing open the mouth of a 
lion ; a third armed with a spear and a shield ; a 
greyhound in theactof seizing a fox; a non-descript 
quadruped with wings, mounted on the back of an 
ass; two monkies and other animals — which are all 
well executed, but out of proportion, and thrown 
together without any regard to perspective. The 
whole is in alto relievo. Some suppose them to 
be of Rhunic or Danish origin. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CATHEDRAL— STREETS OF T^HE TOWN DfVERGE FROM IT — DESCRIP- 
TION OF ITS FORMER AND PRESENT STATE — ITS DIMENSIONS COM- 
PARED WITH OTHER CATHEDRALS — ^THREE STONE COFFINS — MO- 
NUMENTAL INSCRIFHONS — HOW LONG THE CATHEDRAL WAS IN 
BEING DEMOLISHED - ADJOINING CEMETERY — PLAY UPON NAMES 
ON GRAVE-STONES. 



The three main streets of St Andrews diverg-e 
from the cathedral in such a manner, that the lat- 
ter is seen at the eastern extremity of each of them. 
From this we may infer that these streets were 
not planned till after the foundation of the cathe- 
dral in A.D. 116 J. 

For some account of the origin, progress, and de- 
struction of this once splendid church, see pp. 56 and 
103. Enough, however, of its foundation, pillars, 
and walls, remains, to enable us to determine its di- 
mensions with great precision. It consisted of a nave 
200 feet long, and 62 feet wide, including the two 
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lateral aisles; a transept with an eastern aisle, 160 
feet long ; a choir with two lateral aisles, 98 feet 
long ; and at the eastern extremity, a body chapel 
33 feet in length. The extreme length of the 
whole structure, measured inside the walls, is 356 
feet. All that remains of the edifice is the east 
gable, part of the west front, and the wall on the 
south aisle of the nave, together with that of the 
west side of the south transept. In this last men- 
tioned wall may still be seen the ruins of the steps 
by which the monks descended from the dormitory 
to the church to perform their midnight services. 
These walls contain thirteen windows, of which 
the six nearest the west have pointed, and the re- 
maining seven, round arches. The great central 
tower was built on four massy piers, the bases of 
which may yet be seen at the intersection of the 
nave with the transept. The east gable consists 
of three very ancient oblong windows, with semi- 
circular arches, and a large window above them. 
These are situated between two turrets which ter- 
minate in pointed octagonal pinnacles. The west 
front consists of a pointed arched gateway, orna- 
mented with rich mouldings. Immediately above 
it were two windows, of which only one Is entire ; 
and above these, again, there appear to have been 
two others of somewhat larger dimensions. Only 
one of the turrets of the west front is standing : 
it is of light and delicate workmanship, and ter- 
mmates in an octagonal lancern pmnacie. 
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** It is a very interesting, and remarkable fact," 
says Britton, in his account of the English Cathe- 
drals, ^^ that nearly all the ecclesiastical edifices of 
this country, which are of contemporaneous ages, 
are of a corresponding or very similar style. It is 
not easy to account for this uniformity in the 
architecture of churches, at places remote from each 
other, by any other clue than by considering that 
each new style originated at some convocation or 
assembly of the monastic builders or freemasons of 
each respective era." 

Slezer, in his Theatrum Scotise, asserts that the 
metropolitan church of St Andrews was probably 
the largest in Christendom, being, he says, "seven 
feet longer, and two feet broader, than that of St 
Peter's at Rome.'" This is a most absurd and 
unaccountable assertion.* St Peter's is more than 



• I see that Mr Lockhart, in Vol. VII. of Sir Walter 
Scott's Life, p. 47, makes an assertion of similar import, 
namely, that the metropolitan cathedral of Scotland was 
the largest in Europe ; and refers, for his authority, to an 
old Scotch writer named Voluensis, (or Wolsey,) De Tran- 
quilUtatc Aninii, who, according to Mr Lockhart, gives the 
dimensions of the cathedral *' with minute calculations and 
much exultation." Although I knew this must be a mis- 
take, I immediately procured the book, and went over it 
page by page, (for it has neither " Contents'* nor ** Index,") 
but could not find St Andrews once mentioned in it! There 
is, however, mention made, p. 97, of a" templum magnifice 
constructum baud procul ab Elgino oppido," which tem- 
plum is said, in another place, to be " omnium quae turn in 
Scotia eiant longe pulcherrimum." In short, the beauty of 
Elgin cathedral seems to have been confounded with the 
length of St Andrews cathedral. 
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«00 feet long. The cathedral of St Andrews was 
undoubtedly the laigest in Scotland, yet moat of 
the English cathedrals are larger than it. Win- 
•chester is 556 feet in lengrth, York SS4, Canter- 
bury 514, St Paurs«14» Exeter 408, &c. 

Mardne informs us that the cathedral chureh of 
St Andrews ** was furnished with many fidr, great, 
-and excellent bells, which, at the razing of the 
church, were taken down, and put aboard of a ship 
to be transported and sold. But it is reported, 
and certainHe believed in this place^ that the ship 
which carried off the bells sunk in a fiiir day, within 
^aight ot the {dace where the bells formertie hung^** 
The stones and rubbish produced by die demo- 
lition of the cathedral lay where they fell till so 
reeently as the year 1826, when they were remov- 
•ed by ordor of the Exchequer, and the floor and 
ithe bases of the columns laid open. On this oo^ 
casion, thxee stone coffins were discovered project- 
ing firam under the stone floor of the high altar. 
They stili remain as they were found, excepting 
<tfaat the bones which they contained were taken 
out of them and Juried. Whose coffins they were 
'Cannot now be known, but dieyare doubtless those 
H>f three distinguished prelates of the see 4 and I 
think they must have been placed there subse- 
quent to the death of Winton, (about 1410,) who 
•often speaks of the tombs in the cathedral, but says 
nothing of these. If I might hazard a conjecture, 
I would, say they were th^ coffins of Archbishops 
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Shevez, J. Stewart, and J. Beaton. It is desenr- 
ing of notice, that close beside these was found 
a skeleton with a deepcuton the skull, aia if caused 
by the heavy blow of a bxoadswoid f iEUid this 
might possibly be young Archbishop A;Stewart, 
who recdved his death-wound at -Hodden, and 
whose remains would, in all probability, be con- 
veyed for interment to his own cathedral church, 
and buried among his predecessors. 

On the floor of the south transept are four flat 
tomb-stones, of which only two have legible in- 
scriptions. The words are in black letter, and on 
the oldest of the two read thus — Hie jacbt sbpui^- 

TUS DOHPNUSf ROBBRTUS CATHMIC CANONICUS 
ISTIUS LOCI QUI OBIIT AKNO DOM. MCCCLXZX. 

The other inscription is — ^hic jacbt jacobus 

BLIOLT CANONICUS MBTROPOLITANB BCCLBSIB 
8ANCTI ANDRBB QUI OBIIT XVIII. DIB NOVBBfB. 

ANN.DOM.MDXiii. Ateachof thcfour comcrsof the 
last mentioned stone is a small compartment con- 
taining these wordsrespectively — fratrbs— -obsb- 
CRO — oratb — PRO MB. There is also a flat tomb- 
stone lying in St Leonard's garden, which has 
evidently been removed from the floor of the ca 
thedral. The following is the inscription upon it-* 

HIC JACBT DOMINUS WILLIBLMOS BUOLTN HUJU8 
BCCLBSIB CANONICUS AC MAGISTBB FABRICB QUI 
OBIIT VIII. APRILIS ANN. DOM. MDII. 

* This skull is still preserved in St Salvator's College. 
' t The monkish way of writing Dominus. 
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There were fifty-one Bishops or Archbishops 
>f St Andrews, whose tiames, and other particu- 
ars concerning them, have been given in the fore- 
going part of this work. The greater part of these 
were buried here, and many of theto are known 
to have had expensive monuments erected to their 
memories. There must also have been upwards 
of two hundred canons of the priory interred in the 
same place. But of all these, there is not one mo- 
nument of a bishop^ and only those of three canons 
remaining t All the rest seem to have been 
swept away by the reformers of 1569. 

I have not been able to ascertain precisely how 
long the cathedral to*)k to be reduced to its present 
ruinous state — whether it were the work of days 
or of years. We may, I think^ conclude that at 
the popular outbreak in the above year, much in- 
jury would be done to the building itself, as well 
as to its images, ornaments, and monuments, and 
any thing valuable removed ; but in 1560, when 
the Protestant party, which had then assumed the 
reins of government, issued an order (see p. 104) 
*' for demolishing cloisters and abbey churches, 
such as were not yet puiled down," in all probabi- 
lity it would be reduced nearly to the condition in 
which we now see it. It must at least have been 
so much dilapidated as to be beyond the possibi- 
lity of repair, other v^ise it would surely have been 
preserved as the metropolitan church, after the 
partial restoration of Episcopady in 1572, atid its 
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full re-establishment in 1606. In the plan of the 
city of A.D. 1642, to which I have before refer- 
red, the cathedral presents nearly the same appear- 
ance that it does now, except that the square 
cloister adjacent to the south wall of the nave wa» 
then standing, though in ruins. 

There are some curious old epitaphs in the 
adjacent cemetery ; all, however, posterior to the 
destruction of the cathedral, the ground not hav- 
ing been used as a cemetery prior to that catas- 
trophe.* Among other epitaphs, there are two 
examples of what would now be called puns upon 
names, a practice much in vogue in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but to which no irre- 
verent or ludicrous ideas seem to have been then 
attached. One of these is in Latin, on one 
Christian Wood, who died in 1636, and who is 
described as having been sylva christianarum 
virtutumy *' a Wood of Christian virtues." The 
other is on a Christian Bryde, who died in 1665, 
and who is said to have '' lived with her beloved 
husband twenty-six years," and who thus ends her 
epitaph, " Yet read my name, for Christ-^ne 
Bryde am I." Carved on the tomb-stone is a 
representation of the lady and her husband joining 

• Where the cemetery was formerly situated cannot 
now be known ; but in various parts of the towu and 
suburbs, human bones have been found in great quantities; 
and in particular, near ** the first hole" in the Links, a 
vast number of human skeletons were recently disco vered» 
when digging the foundations of some houses. 
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hands, as if in the act of being married. 1 should 
not, perhaps, have noticed this last monument, 
were it not that a singular tradition has gone 
abroad, and even now very generally believed in 
St Andrews and the neighbourhood, that this 
lady dropped down dead on the day of her mar- 
riage. This tradition must have originated from 
the above representation on the stone, in con- 
junction with the words " ane Bryde am I," 
which some persons had read, who would not 
take the trouble to read the whole inscription. I 
am informed by the sexton that many persons 
come from a distance, indifferent about viewing 
the other antiquities of the place, but full of 
curiosity to see this wonderful monument; and 
are not a little disappointed to be told that the 
foregoing story, which they had heard and be- 
lieved, is untrue. Nay, some who cannot, or will 
not read, are such determined lovers of the mar- 
vellous, that they go away resolved to believe the 
original story, in spite of the sexton's assurances 
that it is contradicted by the very words of the 
inscription ! 

The beam which overhangs the gateway on 
entering the burying-ground is said to have he- 
longed to one of the ships of the Spanish Armada, 
which was wrecked in the bay of St Andrfews. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



CASTLE^rrS HISTORY — FaEQUENTLY TAKEN AND RETAKEN — Sift 
A. MURRAY FINALLY TOOK IT FROM THE ENGLISH IN 1335 — 
JAMBS I. EDUCATED HERE BY BISHOP ^rARDLAW — JAMES U. AND 
BISHOP KENNEDY — JAMES III. BORN HERE — SIEGE, CAPFURE, 
AND DESTRUCTION OP THE CASTI^ AFTER THE MURDER OF 
CARDINAL BEATON — REBUILT BY ARCHBISHOP HAMILTON^ 
JAMES VL TOOK REFUGE IN IT IN 1583, AND HELD A CLERICAL 
CONFERENCE IN FT IN I6l7 — LORD OGIL7Y*S ESCAPE FROM IT 
IN 164&— DUNGEON. 



This structure, which answered the threefold 
purpose of an Episcopal palace, a fortress, and 
a state-prison, was founded by Roger, Bishop of 
St Andrews, in the year 1200, as a residence for 
himself and his successors, by whom it is frequently 
called, in official documents, nostrum palatium. 
It was often besieged, taken, and demolished or 
dismantled, and as often repaired or rebuilt, dur- 
ing the various civil and foreign wars which pre- 
vailed from the time of its erection, down to the 
Revolution. The victorious troops of Edward I. 
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took the place in 1308 ; and in the course of the 
same year, Edward himself held a parjiaroent in 
the city, at which nearly all the Scottish nobility 
and church dignitaries gave in their allegiance to 
the conqueror. The castle was retaken from the 
English in 1305, and again captured by them in 
the following year. But the victory at Bannock- 
bum, in 1314, finally released this and all the 
other fortresses in the south of Scotland from the 
grasp of the English. Not many years after, 
faovrever, the vassal king, Edward Baliol, having 
obtained possession of the Castles of St Andrews 
and Cupar, Sir Andrew Murray, the regent of 
Scotland, (on behalf of David II.) set himself to 
wrest these strongholds from the pretender to the 
throne. On Cupar, whidi was ably defended by 
an Knglish ecclesiastic of the name of BuUodi, 
the regent was unable to make an impression; 
but, in 1335, he succeeded in capturing the Cas- 
tle of St Andrews, after a three weeks' siege, 
with the help of battering machines, called bous- 
toiirs^ by means of which, it is said, he was en- 
abled to throw stones of 200 pounds weight against 
the walls. It js added that, not having a suffi- 
cient force to garrison it, he destroyed it, through 
fear of its again falling into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. 

The ufifortunate Duke of Rothsay, eldest son 
of Robert III,, was confined here, in 1401, pre- 
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paratory to his removal to Falkland, where h( 
was starved to death by his enemies. In this 
fortress, moreover, it was that the young king 
James I. was educated under the care of Bishop 
Wardlaw, previous to his captivity in England. 
After he had recovered his freedom, and returned 
to his native kingdom, he paid frequent visits to 
the Castle of St Andrews, attracted partly by the 
hospitality of the bishop, but chiefly by the science 
and literature of the infant university, in which he 
took great delight, and which he used all his 
influence to encourage. On one of these occa- 
sions, in 1425, when celebrating his birth-day 
with many of his nobles and clergy, he received 
a deputation from the Flemings, who came to 
him for the purpose of settling the terms of a 
commercial treaty, which they were desirous of 
entiering into with his subjects. 

Here also the wise and talented Bishop Ken- 
nedy explained to his sovereign James II., by the 
well known experiment of breaking a bundle of 
arrows one by one, the manner in which he ought 
to set about destroying the overgrown power of 
the Douglases. Ihe king, driven almost to de- 
spair by the increasing power and insolence of that 
family, came here to Kennedy for advice. " Sir, 
(said the bishop, perceiving that James was ex- 
hausted with fatigue, as well as depressed in 
spirits,) I entreat your grace to partake, in the 
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first instance, of some refreshment, and while you 
do so, I will pass into my chamber, and pray to 
God for you and the commonwealth of this realm." 
On coming from his devotions, he met the king, 
and leading him back with him to his chamber, 
they knelt down together, and besought the guid- 
ance of Him who ruleth over the armies of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the earth. When 
they had finished their prayer, and had com- 
menced their consultation, the bishop recommend- 
ed to the king immediately to collect his forces, 
and, at the same time, to proclaim an amnesty to 
all the followers of Douglas who should, within 
a given time, forsake that rebellious subject, and 
repair to the royal standard ; the effect of which 
was, that James soon saw himself at the head of 
an army of 40,000 men. With this force, and by 
sowing discord among the enemy, he siiocL^eded 
in attaining his object — a result mainly attribut- 
able, under God, to the wisdom and energy of the 
Bishop of St Andrews. 

There is reason to think that James III. was 
born in the Castle of St Andrews ; for, in a charter 
granted by his father, (commonly called the 
*' Golden Charter,") in favour of the bishoprickjhe 
speaks " of the happy birth of his first-born son 
in the chief mansion of the city of the Blessed 
Andrew, the patron-saint of his kingdom." 
* . In 1514, the celebrated Gawin Douglas, hav- 
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ing been nominated by the queen-mother to the 
vacant primacy, took possession of this fortress ; 
but though supported in bis pretensions by his 
uncle, the powerful Earl of Angus, he was soon 
after obliged to surrender it to Prior Hepburn, 
who had been elected to the see by the canons of 
the priory* He, in his turn, was induced to eede 
it to Forman, Bishop of Moray, legate for Scot- 
land, who had been appointed to the primacy by 
the Roman pontiff, and who did not scruple to 
employ a portion of his great wealth in bringing 
,over the prior to his interest. See p. 85. 

The castle was pillaged in 1526 by the Dou- 
iglases, out of revenge against Archbishop James 
Beaton, to whom it then belonged, for having 
taken part with their enemy, the Earl of Lennox, 
p. 88. 

). See an account of Cardinal Beaton's assassina- 
tion in this place, p. 94. The assassins being de- 
termined to keep possession of the castle, the Go- 
vernor of Scotland attacked it in the winter of 
^546-7 with a considerable force, and two uncom- 
pnonly large cannons nicknamed Crooh^mow and 
^eaf-Meg. " But, (says Lindsay,) after three 
youths siege, the pest arising in the town, he was 
ji^pnstrained to leave his purpose without effect. 
;^ereby these that were in the castle became exceed- 
ing insolent, and oppressed all the country about, 
Sfith spoiling of goods and ravishing of women, 
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notwithstanding of the manifold admonitions of 
si^ndry godly men who were with them, and fore- 
told them of that which came to pass thereafter ."^ 
Next summer the French sent a force of, 21 gal- 
leys under the command of Leon StroziuSy who 
was both a priest and a warrior, to assist the go- 
vernment in reducing the castle. When the news 
came that these vessels were seen off St Abb's 
Head steering for St Andrews, " the governor, 
(continues Lindsay,) well content hereof, hasted 
bim to St Andrews, with the gentlemen of Fife, 
Angus, and Strathern, and welcomed the French 
(saptain. Prior of Capua, directed from the French 
king to besiege the castle, and to bring the keep- 
ers of it prisoners to him. They clapt about the 
house so hastily and unexpectedly, that many 
were closed out, and divers were closed in against 
their will. Then they mounted their ordnance both 
upon the college steeple^ and also upon the walls 
(probably the roof) of the abbey-Mrh^ wherewith 
they condemned the castle close ; so that no man 
durst walk therein, or go up to the wall head. 
The captain told the governor, that they had' 
been unexpert warriors, who had not mounted 
their ordnance on the steeple heads in that man- 
ner ; and that he wondred at the keepers of the 
castle that they had not first broken down the 
heads of the steeples. He caused also the great 
battery to be laid to the castle, the two Scottish 
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cannons and six French ; and to preveen (prevent) 
slaughter, he devised, that the cannons shoald pass 
down the streets by ingines, without any man 
with them ; which thing when the Italian ingi- 
neer (which had been sent from England for the 
support of those within the castle) perceived, he 
said, that they had now to do with men of war, 
and therefore had need to take heed to them- 
selves. They answered, that they should defend 
their castle against Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
all three. But the battery, within few hours, 
made such breaches in the walls, that, despairing 
of their strength, after consultation they yielded 
the castle and themselves to the King of France. 
The French captain entered and spoiled the castle 
very rigorously ; wherein they found great store 
of vivers, clothes, armour, silver and plate, which, 
with the captives, they carried away in their gal- 
lies. (Among these captives was the famous^ John 
Knox.) The governor, by the advice of the coun- 
cil, demolished the castle, lest it should be a re- 
ceptacle of rebels. This befel in the year one 
thousand five hundred and forty-seven, in the 
month of August."* 

The castle having been destroyed, (partly, it 
is supposed, because the blood of a cardinal had 
been shed in it,) the inferior structure of which 

• Buchanan's History, Vol. II. p. 205. 
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-we now see the remains, was soon after erected in 
its place by Beaton's successor, Archbishop Ha- 
milton, whose arms and initials may be traced 
under one of the southern windows, and whose 
device, the five-rayed star, may be distinctly seen 
on the stones above the gateway. 

In 1583, James VL, when he was only eigh- 
teen years of age, took refuge in this fortress from 
the Earls of Mar, Gowrie, and Glencairn, who, 
for twelve months, had kept him in a sort of 
captivity. He had got their permission to visit 
St Andrews, and to enter the castle for the osten- 
sible purpose of examining the works ; and when 
within the gates, with the assistance of the gover- 
nor, who was accessory to his design, he com- 
manded them to be suddenly closed against his 
attendants, and thus escaped from their custody. 
As soon as his situation was known, he was joined 
by the well-affected part of the nobility, and by 
their means recovered his freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Archbishop Gladstones, we have seen, resigned 
the castle and its appendages, about the year 
1610, and consented to their alienation from the 
see for ever, in favour of George Earl of Dunbar. 
Like most of the ancient ecclesiastical property of 
St Andrews, it now belongs to the crown ; but 
at what period it passed to it from the Dunbar 
family does not appear. 
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We have had occasion to observe, under the 
episcopate of Spotswood, that in 16179 James VI. 
held, in the chapel of this place, a conference with 
his clergy, which was the last time that he, or 
any other sovereign, ever visited St Andrews. 

I have mentioned, p. 123, that Sir R. Spots- 
wood, Colonel Gordon, and others, were taken 
prisoners at the battle of Philiphaugh, and, in 
1646, executed at St Andrews by the Covenanters 
for their adherence to Charles I. Among these 
prisoners was Lord Ogiivy, who was condemned 
to death with the rest, and confined in the Castle 
of St Andrews previous to his intended execution, 
but made his escape by the following stratagem: 
He pretended to be sick, and applied for permis- 
sion for his mother, his wife, and his sisters, to 
visit him in prison. This favour he obtained 
with some difficulty, through the interest of the 
Hamiltpns, to whose family he was related, and 
of Lord Lindsay, who was his cousin. After his 
friends got admittance to him, and the guards 
had retired, he dressed himself in the clothes of 
one of his sisters ; she, at the same time, putting 
on his night-cap, and lying down in his bed. 
After mutually taking leave, the party quitted 
the castle about eight o^clock in the evening, 
apparently in great distress, and covering their 
faces with their handkerchiefs ; and thus, in the 
disguise of a female, Lord Ogiivy deceived the 
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guards, and got safely out. He immediately left 
the town, and havingr horses waiting for him, 
rode off with all speed, attended by two servants, 
and was out of danger before day-break. Next 
morning, when the stratagem was discovered, the 
Covenanters were enraged beyond measure, and 
particularly the Earl of Argyle, at being deprived 
of the satisfaction ^hich they had proposed to 
themselves from the execution of one of the keen- 
est of their enemies ; so much so, that they in- 
sisted on the immediate punishment of the ladies 
who were accessory to the fraud. But from this 
the latter were protected by the Hamiltons and 
Lord Lindsay, with whose privacy, it was gene- 
rally thought, the whole affair had been con- 
ducted.* 

At the northern extremity of the ruins may be 
seen a deep circular dungeon cut into the solid 
reck, and passing through a narrow seam of coal, 
in which prisoners were formerly confined. 

• See Wishart's Memoirs of Montrose, 287. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



MADRAS COLLEGE — ITS FOUNDATION AND OBJECT — VISTTORS AND 
TROSTEES — ^TEACHERS* FEES — BELL'S BURSARIES — RUIN IN 
FRONT OF THE COLLEGE. 



The foundation-stone of the Madras College was 
laid on the 9th April 1832, and the structure erect- 
ed from a design by Mr William Burn, architect. 
The funds for this purpose were bequeathed by the 
Rev. Dr Andrew Bell, Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, and Master of Sherburne Hospital. Dr 
Bell was for many years chaplain of the Orphan 
Asylum at Madras ; and the object of his college 
is to teach the languages and sciences according 
to the Monitorial system, which he invented at 
that presidency, and brought with him to this 
country. For this purpose he devoted about 
L.50,000 for the use of his native city of St An- 
drews, of which about L. 17,000 have been spent 
in erecting the college, and the rest is employed 
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in upholding and endowing it.* The trustees for 
the government of this establishment are the two 
ministers of the town church, the provost of the city, 
and Professor Alexander, the last of whom is to be 
succeeded in the office by the Sheriff of Fife. The 
patrons or visitors are the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County, and the Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland — all for the time being. 
The poor are taught gratuitously at this col- 
lege ; those who are a grade above them pay very 
trifling fees; and the highest fees paid to the 
different masters are as follows : Latin and Greek, 
7s. 6d. per quarter ; Mathematics, 7s. 6d. ; Ger- 
man and French, 7s. 6d. ; Drawing, 7s. 6d. ; 
Geography, 5s. ; Writing, 3s. ; Arithmetic, 2s. 
6d. ; English, 28. 

The number of young persons of both sexes 
who receive their education at this seminary is 
about 800. 

Dr Bell directed eight bursaries to be attached 
to this foundation, namely, one of L.20, two of 

• Besides the above sum for St Andrews, Dr Bell left 
about L. 10,000 for each of the following places — London, 
Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Cupar, and Inver- 
ness to be expended in establishing schools conformably 

to his favourite system. He, moreover, gave the interest 
of a like sum to be spent in promoting the *' religious and 
moral" improvement of the city of St Andrews ; he founded 
an annual lectureship in Edinburgh for explaining the 
Madras system of education to the public ; and he left 
L.IOOO to Dr Southey, on condition that he should writ^ 
his life. 
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L.15, and five of L.IO per annum, to be given to 
those boys who pass the best examinations pre- 
vious to leaving the Madras College, and entering 
the United College in the university. These 
bursaries are tenable for four years. 

The Latin and English burgh -schools of St 
Andrews are merged into the Madras College, 
by an arrangement which Dr Bell made with the 
provost and town council. 

The small Gothic ruin in front of the college, 
is the north transept of the chapel of the Domini- 
can or Black Friars' monastery, which stood on 
this site. See p. 48. This piece of ground fell 
into the hands of Lord Seaton after the Reforma- 
tion, and from him passed into the family of 
Spens of Lathallan. It afterwards became the 
property of Dr Patrick Young, Archdeacon of 
St Andrews, who made a grant of it to the town, 
for the purpose of erecting a grammar-school 
thereupon. Lastly, Dr Bell procured it from the 
town, aria upon it, together with some addi- 
tional ground which he purchased, generously 
erected the Madras College for the purpose al- 
ready mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



ttOYAI. AND ANCIENT GOLF CLUB — ITS ORIGIN — CAPTAIN—SILVER 
CLUB — OLD GOLD MEDAL — UbT OF CAPTAINS AND MEDAL- 
UOLDEBS — SILVER CROSS — ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 



The Royal Golf Club was instituted in 1754, and 
consists chiefly of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Fife, to the number of about 400. The game is 
practised on the far-famed Links of St Andrews. 
The gentleman who presides over this club is 
called the Captain, whose office is really elective, 
though apparently competed for. The captain for 
the preceding year has the privilege of nominating 
his successor, being usually some gentleman of 
standing and influence in the county. The new 
captain having been fixed upon, goes through the 
ceremony of playing for a silver club, which he 
is permitted to win ; and then he appends to it a 
hollow silver ball, of the same size as an ordinary 

O 
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golf-ball, inscribed with his name and arms, and 
the date of his fictitious victory. The duty of the 
captain is to preside at golf meeting?;, as also at 
the annual ball given by the club in the town hall 
of St Andrews. 

I will mention the different objects of competi« 
tion, in the order in which they have come into 
the possession of the club. 

In the autumn of every year, generally in the 
beginning of October, there is a grand competi- 
tion for the old gold medal. On this occasion 8t 
Andrews presents a gay and animated scene. Not 
only do the playiiijg members of the club assemble 
from all quarters, but many of the county families 
repair to the city, to witness the contest, and to be 
present at the ball. The member who holes his 
golf-ball at the least number of strokes round the 
links, is the winner of the medal for the year. 
He inscribes upon it his name, and the date of his 
victory, and holds it till won by a more successful 
competitor. This medal was first played for on 
the 3d October 1806, and won by Walter Cook, 
Esq. W.S., Edinburgh, at 100 strokes. 

The following is a list of the captains and 
medal-holders of the golf club from the year 1806, 
in which year the said medal was first played for. 
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In October 1835, Colonel J. M. Belshes, the 
captain for that year, presented to the clnh a 
handsome silver St Andrew's cross, to be play- 
ed for annually in the month of May. This 
cross was first won by James Condie, Esq. writer, 
Perth, on the 4th May 1836, at 110 strokes ; and 
by John H. Wood, Esq. merchant, Leith, on the 
3d May 1837, at 100 strokes. 

At the golf meeting on the last mentioned day, 
Colonel Belshes laid before the club a very 
splendid gold medal as a gift from the late king, 
who had, the year before, condescended to become 
patron of the club. On one side of this medal 
there are the royal arms, with the words, " pre- 
sented BT KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH ;'* and 

on the reverse, the arms of St Andrews, and the 

words, " TO THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GOLF CLUB 

OF ST ANDREWS, 1836." It was proposed and 
agreed to, that, to prevent the risk of this medal 
being lost, which in that case would be irrepar- 
able, it should remain in the custody of the secre- 
tary of the club, but might be worn by its winner ^ 
on public days, provided he were in St Andrews. 
It was also agreed that at the autumnal golf 
meetings, the old medal should be played for on 
the Wednesday, and the royal medal on the 
Friday following : and that if the same gentle- 
man won both, he should retain the latter only, 
and give up the former to be again contended/ ' 
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for the next day, he himself not being one of the 
candidates. On Friday the 22d September 1837, 
tlie royal medal was first played for, and won by 
J. S. Oliphant, Esq., at 104 strokes. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ANCIENT ARCHERY CLUJ — NAMES, &C. OF ITS AAROW-HOLDEBS — 
ORIGIN OF THE NEW CLUB ANNUAL COHPE'IITION FOR THE 
SILVER ARI^W — LIST OF ARROW- HOLDERS — FEAT OF ARCHERY 

AT ST ANDREWS IN 1530 ^ANOTHER IN 1593 WHICH PRODUCED 

A TUMULT AMONG THE INHABITANTS. 



There was an Archers Club in St Andrews from 
the year 1618 till 1751, as appears from the dates 
on the medals attached to the two silver arrows pre- 
served in St Salvator's College. See p. 178. 

As it may interest some of my readers to know 
the names, &c. of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
won these arrows during the above period, I will 
here subjoin a list of them. The medals contain 
not only their names, but their arms and mottos, 
and often their profiles in the art of drawing the 
bow, the name of their college, &c. I will, how- 
ever, confine myself to the name and date, and 
the motto when it is given. 
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The first arrow has 39 medals attached to it, 
and weigh together 166 o?5. of silver. 



Mo. Date. 

i. 1618. 

2. 1619. 

3. 1620. 
4,. 1622. 
o. 162a 
e. I62i. 
•7. 1626. 
8. 1627. 
O- 1627. 

lO. 1628. 



Name. ' 

J. Cunningfaam. 

J. M. 

W. Dundas. 

Earl of Morton. 

Archibald Lord Lorn. 

Lord Rob. Douglas. 

D. Leslie. 

J. Stirling. 

Earl of Weema. 

D. Forrester. 



Sicker. 

I byde my tyme. 



Here intervenes a long blank, occasioned pro- 
bably by the civil troubles. 



1 1. 1675. Dav. Drummond. 




12. 1676. John Ramsay. 


Supema aequor. 


la 1677. Will. Cockbum. 


Plus vigila. 


14. 1678. Colin Campbell 


Arte et marte. 


15. 1679. Lord Cha. Carn^e. 


Dread God. 


16. 1680. Dav. Viscount Stormont. 


Spero meliora. 


17. 1682. Alex. Watson. 


Aug^ur sedulus. ' 


18. 1683. Alex. Yeamane. 




19. 1684. John Kindal. 




20. 1685. Dav. Drummond. 


Cum corde. 


21. 1687. M. Graham of Gorthy. 


Sepulto virescQ. 


22. 1689. A. Robertson of Strewan. 


Virtutis gloria merces. 


23. 1690. A. Graham of Brackness. 


Nee temere nee timide. 


24. 1692. Lord Lindsay. 


X^ve but dread. 


25. 1693. Rob. Heriot of Ramornie. 




26. 1694. Earl of Rothes. 


Grip fast. 


27. 1695. P. Nairne of Sandford. 


L'esperance me confort. 


28. 1697. James Bethune of Balfour. 


Le debonnaire. 


29. 169a W. Nairne of Baldovan. 


L*esperance me confort. 


30. 1699. R. Pringle, Cupar. 




31. 170O. John PatuUo of Balhofiie. 


^gris opem fero. 


32. 1701. And. Galloway, Dunkeld. 




33. 1702. G. Patersonof Dunmoore. 


Hue tendimus omnes. 


34. 1703. T. Aiton of Kinaldie. 


Quae sursum sunt. 


35. 1704. J. Craigie of Dumbarnia 


Uoneste viva. 
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No. Date. Kame. 

36. 1705. R. Hay of Strowie. 

37. 1705. A. Cassie of Kirkbouse. 

38. 1706. Lord William Murray. 

39. 1707. D. Scott of Scotstarbet. 



Mofto. 

Cresco sub jugo. 
Sub pondere sursum. 



The second arrow has 30 medals, and weigb 
together 55 oz. 4 drs. of silver. 



1. 1710. Alex. Shatrp. 

2. 1712. Rob. Fotberingbam, (aged 15.) 

3. 17U. Alex. Sharp. 

4. 1716. Lord Elcho. 

5. 1716. William Vilant. 

6. 1717. Lord Maitland, (aged 16.) 

7. 1718. Adam Murray, 
a 1719. Lord Rosebill. 

9. 1719. Lord Doune. ' 

10. 1720. James Leslie. 

11. 1720. Charles Leslie. 

12. 1720. Thomas Leslie, (aged la) 

13. 1720. Lord Leslie, (aged 14.) 

14. 1721. Alexander Haldane. 

15. 1722. Da?. Bethune of Kilconquhar. 
la 1724. Alex. Alton of Kinnaldie. 

17. 1725. Alex. Scrimseoure of Tealing. 

18. 1727. Geo. Haddow, (aged 15.) 

19. 1728. James PatuUo of Balhouffie. 

20. 1729. Robert Young. 

21. 1730. Da?id Sibbald. 

22. 1730. James Durham of Largo. 

23. 1735w A. M*Leod of Muiravonside. 

24. 1736. John M*Leod of Talisker. 

25. 1738. Sir James Sharp of Stratyrum. 

26. 1739. Sir R. Henderson of Fordell. 

27. 1745. A. Bayne of Riraces. 
2a 1749. A. Duncan of Craigtoo. 

29. 1750. Geo. Dempster of Dunnichen. 

30. 1751. Earl of Elgin. 



Pro mitra coronam. 
Be it fast 

Pro mitra coronam. 
Je pense. 

Consilio et animis. 

Tout presL 

Tache sans tache. 
\ Salus per Christum re- 
[ demptorem. 

Grip fast. 

Grip fast. 

Grip fast. 

Grip fast. 

Suffer suffer. 

Resolutio canta. 

Quae sursum sunt. 

Dissepate. 

Ut prasim. 

^gris opem fero. 
Press through. 

Victoria BOn praeda. 
Murus ahenus. 
Murus ahenus. 
Pro mitra coronam. 
Sola virtus nobilitat. 
Virtute. 
Discepati. 
Fortiter et strenue. 
Fuimus. 



Auew club was established here in 1833, and now 
consists of a captain, vice-captain, secretary, trea- 
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surer, and about 70 members. There are two 
principal annual meetings of the club, the one on 
St Andrew's day, the other oh the first Wednesday 
in August ; on which latter occasion, such mem- 
bers as are disposed compete on the Links for a 
silver arrow, to which the winner has the privilege 
of attaching a silver medal inscribed with his name 
and arms. The competitors shoot six ends with 
three arrows each ; first at point-blank distance, 
which is 33 yards, then at 100 yards, and lastly 
at 150 yards. The winner holds the silver arrow 
till won from him by a more skilful rival. The 
holders of this arrow have been as follows : 



1834. Professor Jackson, LL.D., United College. 

1835. Professor Alexander, A.B., United College. 

1836. Professor Jackson, LL.D., United College. 

1837. Dr W. Thomson of Prior Letham. 



Lindsay of Pitscottie mentions a trial of skill 
in archery which took place at St Andrews in the 
year 1530 between six Englishmen and as many. 
Scotchmen, in the presence of King James V. 
The Queen-mother, who was an Englishwoman, 
had been boasting of the superiority of her country- 
men at archery, and offered to back them against 
the Scots. " The king," says the narrative, " hear- 
ing of this, was content ; and gart her pawn a 
hundred crowns, and a tun of wine, upon the 
Englishmen's heads; and he incontinent laid down 
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as much for the Scottish men. The field and 
ground was chosen in St Andrews, and three 
landed men and three yeomen chosen to shoot 
i^gainst the Englishmen, to wit, David Wemysa 
of that Ilk, David Arnot of that Ilk, and Mr John 
Wedderburn, Vicar of Dundee ; the yeomen, John 
Thomson in Leitb, Steven Taburn.er, with a 
piper called Alexander Bailie. They shot very 
near, and warred the Englishmen of the enter- 
prize, and wan the hundred crowns and the tun of 
wine ; which made the king very merry, that his 
men wan the victory." 

The following extract from Mr J. Melville's 
" Diary" contains another feat of archery in St 
Andrews, but of a somewhat different description 
from the foregoing. I have abbreviated the nar- 
rative and modernized the spelling. " In that 
summer (1592) the devil stirred up a most dan- 
gerous tumult of the people of St Andrews 
against my uncle, (the famous Mr Andrew Mel* 
ville,) to the extreme peril of his life, if God had 
not been his protection. The wicked malicious 
rulers of the town hated Mr Andrew, because he 
could not bear with their ungodly and unjust 
dealing; and they incensed the rascally mob, by 
&lse information, against him and his college, (St 
Mary's,) making them believe that he and the col- 
lege sought the trouble of the town. They 
being thus prepared, the devil furnishes them with 
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an opportunity of falling to work. There were 
Bome students of theology, who, wearying to go 
out of the college to their exercise, erected a large 
pair of butts in the college garden, adjoining to 
a wynd of the town. At these they were shoot- 
ing one afternoon, when one of them, (Mr John 
Caldcleuche, a master of theology, but scarcely a 
scholar in archery,) missing the butt, and some 
thatched houses beyond, shot his arrow down the 
wynd, and hit an old honest matroan of the town, 
and hurt him on the neck. This coming to the 
ears of the foresaid malicious rulers, they rung the 
common bell, and stirred up the mob, who attack- 
ed the college, broke open the gate, and with 
great violence tried to force an entrance into the 
hall, crying for fire to bum it. But the Lord, 
assisting his servant with wisdom and courage, 
enabled him to deal mildly with some of them 
whom he knew to be misled, and sharply with 
others whom he knew to be deceivers of the 
people. By the exertions of Mr David Black, 
and Mr Robert Wilkie, Principal of St Leonard's, 
with other masters and scholars of the university, 
after long vexation and much ado, the uproar was 
quelled." — P. 206. It must be borne in mind that 
both the Melvilles were keen party men, and that 
they made no scruple of ascribing to the devil 
whatever was contrary to their own preconceived 
notions of propriety. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE PR^ENT STATE OF ST AN- 
DREWS AND NEI6HB0CJRH03D ^PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIF — 
PARLLAMENTARY REPRESENTATION — BURGH ADMINISTRATION 
— COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES — SOCIETY — ^POPULATION — 
INFANT SCHOOL— BATHS — BANK — COAST GUARD ^WATER ^FE- 
MALE CHARITABLE SOCIETY — FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY — LODGINGS — COACHES — MARKETS AND FAIRS WALKS — 

MAGUS MUIR, THE SCENE UF ARCHBISHOP SHARP'S MURDER- 
NEIGHBOURING PROPRIETORS OF SEATS — OBJECTS OF INTEREST 
TO STRANGERS. 



Places of Public Worship — Of these there 
are five ; two belonging to the Presbyterian Es- 
tablishment, namely, the Town Church and the 
College Church ; a chapel of the Episcopal com- 
munion, (which is the only remains ot the ancient 
church,) an Independent, and a Secession meet^ 
ing-house. 

Parliamentary Representation St An- 
drews, Cupar, Crail, East and West Anstruther, 
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Kilrenny, and Pittenweem, unite in returning a 
member to parliament. The number of qualified 
voters for the whole district is about 650. 

Burgh Administration. — The affairs of the 
burgh are administered by a provost, four bailies, 
and twenty-five councillors, who must all possess 
the parliamentary franchise. The provost is 
elected by the councillors, and remains three years 
in office. The bailies are also chosen by the 
councillors, and remain in office so long as they 
themselves remain iq the council. A third part 
of the councillors goes out every year, and their 
places are filled up by the votes of the electors re- 
siding within the royalty. 

COMMBRCB AND MANUFACTURES. — Of these 

there are scarcely any in the place. Coals, and 
occasionally timber, and bone-manure, are the 
only articles of import. Grain and potatoes are 
shipped for various ports ; and there is a small 
vessel which sails regularly to and from Leith. 
The only articles manufactured are flax, for the 
spinning of which there is one small mill ; yarn, 
which is wove by the hand-loom weavers for the 
Dundee market ; and golf-balls and clubs, which 
are in constant demand, not only for St Andreew, 
but for distant places. 
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Society. — There is a large and excellent sodety 
in St Andrews, arising from its being the seat of 
a university, from the cheapness of education, and 
from the attraction of the favourite game of golf* 
Many of the gentlemen are retired half-pay offi- 
cers of the Queen's or East India Company's 
service. 

Population. — The population of the pariah of 
St Andrews amounts, by the last year's census, to 
6745. That of the town, by itself, has not beea 
ascertiaihed, but it is estimated at 5000. 

Infant School. — Here the childrien are taught 
every thing that is commonly taught at these oob- 
venient institutions. Each child pays a penny a 
week to the schoolmistress ; and the expense is 
fkrther defrayed by the rent of a house which the 
late Dr Bell bought, land bestowed upon this in- 
stitution in perpetuity. The same reverend gen- 
tleman also stipulated with the town council, that 
the infant school should obtain possession of the 
English bui]gh schoolhouse, when that seminary 
became merged in the Madras College. See p. 208. 
The number of childreti who attend this institu- 
tion varies from about 80 in winter, to about 140 
in summer. 

Baths. — There are good hot and cold baths in 
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a building near the castle ; and on the beach im- 
mediately betow, there is a sheltered bathing 
place, which is exclusively appropriated to the 
use of the ladies. They hiave, however, to pay a 
trifle for this privilege. 

Bakk. — There is a branch of the Bank of Scot- 
land in the town, which at present gives 2^ per 
cent, for money deposited in it, and discounts bills 
at 4 per cent. 

Coast Guard. — This establishment consists of 
ia liieiitenant of the ti^vy, and five men under his 
cbniinand, whose duty consists in preventing 
isnitiggling on the east coast df Fife, and in aid- 
ing the civil authorities^ when required. 

Watbh. — I wish I (ioald have reported favour- 
ably 6( 80 essential an artide as water. Our 
chief supply is brought into a reservoir in the 
toWn by deep drains and an ii*on pipe, from an 
elevation about a mile to the south ; but owing 
to its passing through some ochre springs and a 
mossy soil, it is impregnated with muddy particles, 
especially after a heavy fall of rain. There "are, 
however, a few elcelfent spring wells in the tdwn 
and suburbs. 

Female Charitable Socibtt. — This is a 
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society of benevolent ladies, instituted for the re- 
lief of the indigent poor and sick belonging to 
the town. It is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. Its affairs are conducted by a 
committee of eight, who are chosen annually, and 
who personally visit the objects of their charity, 
and supply their necessities as far as the funds of 
the society will admit. 

Floral AND Horticultural Society. — This 
society was instituted in 1833 for the purpose of 
exhibiting such specimens of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, as the neighbouring gardens might 
produce, and of awarding prizes to the successful 
competitors. It holds its exhibitions four times 
during each summer in the town hall, to which 
the public are admitted for a trifling payment. 
After the exhibition is over, the specimens are 
formed into a lottery, and the tickets, all of which 
entitle to prizes of more or less value, are sold to 
those present for 6d. each. The fund thus raised is 
distributed in rewards to the successful candi- 
dates. 

Lodgings. — St Andrews is much resorted to in 
the summer as a sea-bathing place. There are 
many convenient lodging-houses for the accommo- 
dation of strangers. 
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CoACHB&-*«Tli0Te are coaches on certain days 
to X^argOy Copor, and Dundee. No steam-boat 
touebes at St Andrews; bat the Largo coadi 
conununicates with a steamer which pUes daily 
between that port and Newfaaven. 

MicRKETS AND Fairs. — There k a com maiket 
Jield in the Market Street every Monday, and an 
egg and butter maiket every Wednesday and 
Saturday morning. Fish are brought to the 
houses fi)r sale, but firuit and vegetables must be 
p^rchased from the gardens. Bread and beer are 
here particularly good. There are three annual 
fiiirs — the second Thursday in April O.S. the 
£rst of August 0. S. and the thirtieth of November 
O.S. 

Walks.-— The best walks in the immediate 
vidnity of the town are the Scores, the Links, and 
the West Sands. There is also one to the soudi* 
east, along the coast, leading to some singularly 
shi^ed rocks situated on the sea-side; one of 
which is called the Spindle Rock, from its having 
a perpendicular pinnacle like a distaff at one end, 
and a crystallization resembling the spokes of a 
wheel at the other. These rocks are about 2^ 
miles from the town ; and if the pedestrian go by 
the beach, he may see on his way a spacious cave 
called Kinkell Cave. The best views of St An- 

P 
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drews, its spacious bay, and distant hills beyond, 
are from the summits of two eminences called 
lEast and West Balremont ; the fonner, two miles 
to tlie south-east, and the latter, a mile and a half 
to the south-west of the town. Nothingr cam 
exceed the beauty of the prospect from these 
points, especially the former, in the afternoon of 
a clear day in summer. The mountain of Shi- 
hallion is distinctly visible in the north-west. 

Magus Muir, the scene of Archbishop 
Sharp's Murder. — This spot, which isstill called 
^' Bishop's Wood," lies about three miles to the 
west of the town, on the property of J. Whyte 
Melville, Esq. A rude stone is there erected to 
the memory of Andrew Guillan, a Covenanter, 
one of the primate's assassins.* This man had 
been a weaver in Balmerino. He was tried and 
executed at Edinburgh, four years after the mur- 
der : his head was fixed up at Cupar, and his body 
hung in chains on Magus Muir ; but it was soon 
after taken down by some of his friends, and buried 
on the spot. The stone which marks the grave 
contains an inscription describing him as *^ afiGUth- 

* The itinerant must not mistake this spot for one about 

a mile to the south, where an exact copy of Guillan's 

grave-stone is erected by a neighbouring proprietor, (with 

what view I have not been able to learn,) and surrounded 

.. with a neat shrubbery. 
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iiil martyr," and asserting that *^ his blood cries 
for vengeance on Christ's enemies." It is remark- 
able that this man, and Haxton of Rathillet, of 
bII the nine who were engaged in the murder, 
^were the only two that were ever taken. Hax- 
ton, who is called by Wodrow a person of "re- 
markable piety(I)" was made prisoner at the skir- 
mish at Air-moss in 1680, and was tried and exe- 
4;ated at Edinburgh, His body, according to the 
custom of the times, was divided into four parts, 
one of which was sent to St Andrews.* About 
-a stone's throw to the west of Guillan's monu- 
ment, in an open field, there is the g^ave (which 
has never been ploughed over to this day) of five 
men who were taken prisoners at Bothwell-Brig 
in June 1679. They were tried, and condemned 
to death, for (among other charges) "protecting 
the murderers of Archbishop Sharp, contriving the 
overthrow of the fundamental laws of church and 
state, declaring the king an usurper, and denying 
that their being taken in arms against his majesty 
was rebellion." Their sentence was, that " they 
fee carried to the Muir of Magus, in the sheriff- 
dom of Fife, the place where his grace the Arch«> 



* See a long account of Haxton's trial and execution in 
Cobbetfs State Trials, 1684, in which all the evidence 
against him is minutely detailed, and many interesting par- 
ticulars connected with the primate's murder brought for- 
wiM^d. 
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bishop of St Andrews was murdered, upon the iStk 
November inst., and there be hanged till th^ be 
dead, and their bodies to be hung in chains tiU 
they rot, and all their lands, goods, and gear, to 
fall to his majesty's use/'* 

Neighbouring Proprietors of SsATSr— 
Mrs Cheape of Strathtyrum ; Alexander MeMrum, 
Esq., of East Kincaple ; David Wemyss, Esq., 
of Denbrae ; J. Whyte Melville, Esq,, of Benno- 
chy and Strathkinness ; William Lyndsay, Esq^ 
of Feddinch; Peter Cleghom, Esq^ of Wake- 
field ; David Monypenny, Esq., of Pitmilly ; Da- 
vid Glass, Esq., of Smiddygre^i. 

Objects of interest to Strangers. — Cathe- 
dral Ruins and Cemetery ; St Regulus' Tower ; 
Castle; St Salvator's College, including Bishop 
Kennedy^s Monument, Silver Mace, &c. ; Arch- 
bishop Sharp's Monument in the Town Church; 
St Mary's College, and University Library ; Ma- 

• Wodrow, Book III. sect. iii. I am told that the Ca- 
meronians, ^ho are now the only representatives of the 
old Covenanters, still inake a sort of pilgrimage, from time 
to time, for the purpose of visiting and performing their 
devotions at these tombs. They do the same thing every 
year at Bothwell and Air-moss. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in this ; but it affords a curious instance o£ extreme* 
meeting. No two classes of Christians can be more oppo- 
site than Papists and Covenanters, and yet they both j^^rce 
in worshipping at the tombs of their saints and martyrs. 
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dras College, and Ruin in front of it ; Pends, or 
Ruinous Gateway of the Priory ; Axe with which 
Sir Robert Spotswood and other Royalists were 
beheaded by the Covenanters, p. 123. 



THE BND. 
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XO THE NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL PERSONS MENTIONED IN THE 
FIBST SEVEN CHAPTERS, BEING THE HISTORICAL PART OF THIS 
WORK. 

TTie Bishops and Archbishops of St Andreivst whose names are 
prefixed by an asterisk *, were Lords Chancellors of Scot- 
land, 



Abel, Bishop of St Andrews, 45 ; his disagreement with the 

canons of the priory. 
Adamson, Archbishop of St Andrews, 107-1 1 1 ; changed St 

Mary's into a theological college; altercation with A. Melville ; 

accused of witchcraft ; Alison Pearson ; his sickness and re- 
cantation ; sermon at St Giles, Edinburgh. 
Adrian, first Bishop of St Andrews, 20 ; killed by the Danes. 
Alexander III., 49 ; conferred on the Bishops of St Andrews 

the privilege of coining money. 
Arnald, Bishop of St Andrews, 34-38 ; founded the cathedral ; 

reasons for its slow progres s ; priory buildings ; grant fW>m 

Malcolm IV. 

Bane, Bishop of St Andrews, 57 ; crowned David II. ; and took 
refuge from Edward Baliol in Flanders, where he died ; his 
monumental inscription. 

Balmebino, Lord, 114; his trial in St Andrews. 

•Beaton, James, Archbishop of SC Andrews, 87^1 ; changed 
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pedagogium into St Mary's College^ and endowed it; Patrick 
Hamilton and others burnt ; James V. married in thecatbednL 

* Beaton, David, Cardinal and Archbishop of St Andrews, 91-98; 
held an ecclesiastical council in the cathedral ; "Wishart burnt; 
cardinal's opposition to Henry VIII. ; particulars of his mur- 
der. 

Bebnham, Bishop of St Andrews^ 44^ 45 ; crowned Alexander 
III. at Scone; set out to Rome, but obliged to return; trans- 
lation of St Margaret's bones. 

BissET, Prior of St Andrews, 66; repaired the csthedrai and 
priory buildings. 

BauCE, King Robert, 55; supported by Bishop Lamberton; 
present at the dedication of the cathedral of St Andrews. 

Buchanan, George, 90 ; his escape out of prison ; see also Chap, 
xii. 

BORNET, Archbishop of St Andrews, 136 ; his quarrel with the 
Duke of Lauderdale. 

Charles I. King, 118; crowned by Archbishop S^potswood; 

erected Edinburgh into a bishoprick. 
CONSTANTiNE III. King^ 31 ; abbot of the Culdean monastoy at 

St Andrews. 
Crema, John of, 34; first legate to Scotland.from Rome. 

David I. King, 32 ; visited the priory of St Andiews. 
Douglas, John, 106; first Protestant Archbishop of St Andrem; 

tulchan bishops. 
Douglas, Gavin, 85; candidate for the primacy; the castle of 

St Andrews taken from him by Prior Hepburn. 

Baiuiere, Bishop of St Andrews, 26» 27; his qvmml with 
Aleaui^er L an4 resignatioa of the see« 

FoRiCAN, Archbishop of St Andrewi» 85^67 2 ketn 
the primacy ; abbey watt builtb 
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FoiSBAD L, Bishop of St Andrews, 82s pivishes tot lbniied» 
and tithes paid to the clergy. 

f OTHAD II., Bishop of St Aodrewi, Sd; mediated a peace be- 
tween the riyal princes Grime and Malcohn. 

^FnAfBB, Bishop of St Andrews, 49, 50 ; one of the regents of 
Sootkmd $ died in France^ but bis head depositsd in this, ca- 



• Gamelike, Bishop of St Andrews, 46 ; his firmness in opposing 

the culpable conduct of Alexaodcx III. and' hisr courtiers; 

banished, but recalled. 
Glaimtones, Archbishop of St Andrews, 112; his consecration; 

contfoveisy with A. MelviUe ; alienated thecastlefiimn the see. 
Gaahai^ first Ajwhbishap of St Andrews, 77^79 ; opposed by 

James ILL, the court, and thet clergy; his misfortunes^ im- 

wisonment, and dosth- 

Ualdensioiie, Prior of St Aadr^wv 71 ; repamd the cathedral 
and priory buildii^^ 

Habolton, last Roman Catholic Archbishop of St Andrew^ 98- 
105; finished and endowed St Mary's College; Walter Mill 
burnt; Reformation; cathedral, monasteries, Ibc. destroyed; 
baptism of James VI. ; a steady adherent of Qjueen Mary ; 
taken prisoner and hanged* 

Hamilton, Patrick, 89 ; burnt at St Andrews. 

HsMiiY VIII. King, 93 ; his designs against Cardinal Beaton 
and the cUy of St Andrews. 

HlEBoaN, Prior of St Andrews, 85 ; a candidate for the primacy ; 
took the caatle fh>n Gavin I>Oughis, but surrendered it to 
Arehbishop Forman; built the waU round the priory, 87. 

HuQH and Jobn, ^nt Bishops of St Andrews, 40 ; a disputed 
election ; singular controversy between the pope and King Wil- 
liam on Ihia subjecu 

HvMOUi, King of the Picts, 11; defeat^ AtheUtane, and be* 
stowed gifb upon the church at St Andrews. 
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James I., 69 ; greatly fayoured the Uniyersity of St Andrews ; 
see also Chap. zti. 

Jaues II., 74; aided by Bishop Kennedy in subduing the 
Douglases ; see Chap. xvi. 

James V.» 89 ; married to Mary of Lorraine at St Andrews. 

James VI., his altercations with the Presbyterian ministers. 
Cooper at Edinburgh, HI; and Wallace and Andrew Mel- 
ville at St Andrews, 112; his last visit to St Andrews, 
116. 

jABfES VII., 137; die oatii taken to him by the Scottish 
bishops. 

KfiLLACH, Bishop of St Andrews, 21 ; his prorincial council. 

Kennedy, Bishop of St Andrews, 72-76 ;*founded and endowed 
St Salvator's College ; also the Franciscan monastery in Mar- 
ket Street; his opposition to the Douglases, and the conse- 
quences ; his monument and barge. 

Knox, John, 103; effects of his sermons at St Andrews; 
M<Crie*s vindication of him ; concerned in executing a witch 
at St Andrews, 123. 

Lamberton, Bishop of St Andrews, 50-56; dispute with Ihe 
Culdees ; forced to submit to Edward I., but secretly fiivoured 
Bruce, whom he crowned at Scone ; imprisoned in Winchester 
Castle; released; finished and dedicated the cathedral, and 
built several churches. 

Landel, Bishop of St Andrews, 58-61 ; taken prisoner at the 
battle of Durham ; ransomed for 100,000 merks ; crowned 
Robert II. ; part of the cathedral burnt, but repaired ; com- 
mercial dispute between Cupar and St Andrews. 

Lauderdale, Duke of, 136; his hostility both to the Episco- 
palians and the Covenanters. 

Law, Rev. Robert, 134; his opinion of the Covenanters. 

Leighton, Bishop of Dumblane, .129; consecrated at the same 
. ^ time with Sharp ; Wodrow*s opinion of him, 133. 
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Malcolh IV. King, 37, 38 ; his charter to the city of St An- 
drews ; he refused to marry. 

•Malvoisine, Bishop of St Andrews, 43; crowned Alexander 11. ; 
attended a general council at Rome ; held a council at Perth. 

Melville, James, 1 12 ; curious extract from bis <* Diary ;** see 
another. Chap. xix« 

MSLVILLK, Andrew, Prindpal of St Mary's College ; his alterca- 
tions with Archbishops Adamson, 109; and Gladstones, 113; 
and with James VI., 112; banished fVom Scotland. 

Mill, Walter, 99 ; an aged priest burnt. 

MODATH, Bishop of St Andrews, 24; held a council under Mal- 
colm III. and Queen Margaret. 

Monk, General, 124 ; his correspondence with the town council 
of St Andrews. 

Falladius, 17 ; a Romish missionary in Scotland. 

Regulus, St, 8 ; his history. 

RiCHABD, Bishop of St Andrews, 38; his ingenious defence of 

the church of Scotland. 
ROKRT of Montrose, Prior of St Andrews, 63-65 ; his excellent ' 

character and tragical death. 
Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, 29-34; founded the priory; 

received the grant cursus apri from Alexander I. ; authority of 

the pope first recognised ; St Andrews made a royal burgh. 
•Roger, Bishop of St Andrews, 42 ; built the castle. 
ROflS, last Archbishop of St Andrews, 137 ; overthrow of an esta^ 

blished Episcopacy. 
RuTHKRFORD, Samuel, Principal of St Mary's College, 126-128; 

his influence and opinions ; monument 

Sharp, Archbishop of St Andrews, 128-135; his talents and 
influence ; be and Leighton consecrated in London ; unjustly 
accused of betraying the Presbyterians ; shot at by James Mit- 
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obeH; bit nusder tm Uugn Mutr; oppotiliou betwMftfaim 
•nd the CoTeoantera. 

Shetiz, Archbishop of St AndiewB, 79» 80; comipCiona in- 
CMMtDgintbecbufch; Giaegow erected intaan archbiabopnek; 
this keenly opposed by Sbevez. 

*Spot8WOOD, Archbishop of St Andrews, U5-119; confiscBoe 
in the cwtle between Janes Vh and the Scottish bisbaps ; the 
Elve Articles of Perth ; crowned Charles I. ; butlt the cfaunh 
atDairsie; wrote his history ; deposed.and excooimunicatBd iiy 
the General Assembly ; his death and f unwal ; grand rdtielUoo. 

SfOnwoOD, Sir Robert, 123 ; beheaded at St Andrews for his 
loyalty. 

9nniEN IXK Pay, Prior, and then Bishop of St Andrews, 61; 
taken prisoner by the English, and died at Alnwick. 

SiEWART, Thomas, Bishop of St Andrews, 65; son of Robert 
11. ; yielded the revenues of the see to Walter of Danyel- 
stoune. 

•Stewabt, James, Archbishop of St Andrevrsi and Duke of 
Boss, 81 ; brother of James XV. ; cdebmted l^ Arioeto. 

*SlEWABT, Alexander, Archbishop of St Andrews, natural son 
of James IV., 82-<85; educated and highly extolled by Eras- 
mus; killed at flodden; St Leonard's College founded. 

SiBWAST, Lady Mary, 12; mother of Bishop Kennedy and 
Archbishop Graham. 

Trail, Bishop of St Andrews, 61-63; crowned Robert IlL; 
sent on an embassy tQ France ; his giltis to the church. 
' TUBGOT, Bishop of St Andrews, 25, 26 ; consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York; buiU the parish church of St Andraws; 
confessor to Queen Margaret; resigned the see and retired to 
Durham. 

WaNi fiimily of, 70; hereditaiy doomsteta of the bishops of 8t 
Andrews, and keepers of tho Gare bridge^ 
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Wabdlaw, Bishop of St Andrews, 66-71 ; founded the univer- 
sity ; preceptor to James I., whom he afterwards crowned; built 
the Gare bridge; two men burnt for alleged heresy. 

* WiSHART, Bishop of St Andrews, 47 ; attended a general coun- 
cil at Lyons; founded the monastery of Dominicans in South 
Street ; rebuilt the east end of the cathedraL 

WUHAET, George, 93-94; burnt for alleged heresy; the real 
cause of his execution. 
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«*« There are a few Errata in the work which, it is hoped, the 
reader will excuse, when he is informed that it was printed in Edin- 
burgh, when the author was necessarily resident in St Andrews. 
The following are the most material :— 

Page 66, line 20, for Holiness read holiness. 



70, „ 


5, „ 


popacie 


ft 


papacie. 


83, „ 


8, „ 


professor 


it 


professors. 


95, „ 


10, „ 


works 


tt 


works. • 


183, „ 


a, „ 


Hadon 


ft 


Haddow. 


1 89, „ 


3, „ 


body-chapel 


. tt 


lady-chapel. 


193, „ 


20, „ 


any 


tt 


every. 


214, „ 


15, » 


art 


tt 


act. 


216, „ 


22, „ 


canta 


11 


cauta. 


216, „ 


24, „ 


prasim 


If 


prosim. 
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